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address. 


L to R: Ernest M. Heppner (Nancy’s Father), Frederick Stang (Kingston’s Mayor), Nancy 
Heppner (Luther Leaguer), Averill Harriman (New York's Governor), unidentified man. 


Nancy Ruth Heppner, active Luther Leaguer of Re- 
deemer Church, Kingston, N. Y., was chosen by New 
York’s Governor Averill Harriman to cut the ribbon 
officially opening the Kingston-Rhinecliff Bridge across 
the Hudson River. The Governor, who was present for 
the ceremony, provided Nancy with a gold-handled 
scissors. Nancy’s father, a former councilman at Re- 
deemer Church, is a member of the New York State 
Bridge Authority and presided at the function. Nancy’s 
pastor, the Reverend David C. Gaise, offered the 
prayer at the ceremony. 

The new bridge is an important factor in Luther 
League work. Always divided by the river, the Leagues 
of the Hudson Valley District on the east and west 
banks are now united and plan an enlarged program, 


Only 20 Congregations 

Were you aware that the need for 
Missionaries is so acute? Our corre- 
pondent in India writes: 

After January I should be able to 
vrite a bit as I won't have so many 
luties. You see, I'm the only ordained 
vastor for the 60 odd congregations 
n this area. There are two other young 
vastors right out of the seminary work- 
ng with me but they won't receive 
dination until December 24th. So 
‘ince July I’ve had all of the com- 
nunion services in these three parishes. 
' average 12 services a month and still 
um woefully behind. Many of these 
blaces are inaccessible by car and often 
! have to travel 4 days in order to see 
‘three congregations. 
| From January on these two new pas- 
‘ors will take over their charges com- 
yletely so I'll have only my own parish 
af 20 congregations and then I'll have 
nore time. 


No 
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Conn Secretaries on Their Toes 


Luther Leaguers are the “future con- 
gregations of our church,” a speaker 
stated at the Connecticut State LL 
leadership workshop. The workshop 
was a follow-up of a similar training 
session held in 1956. 

Martha Diana, president of the 
state league group, welcomed the of- 
ficers. Each of the five divisional sec- 
retaries presented a program (reports 
or skits) explaining the duties and 
opportunities of that particular di- 
vision. 

Another activity of the Connecticut 
divisional secretaries includes the 
printing of a newspaper. The new 
publication, to be named through a 
state-wide contest, will be staffed by 
the five secretaries. They are Ernest 
Lehman, evangelism; Russell Agne, 
Christian vocation; Donald Tisdale, 
social action; Gloria Finger, recrea- 
tion; and Joanne Schnelle, missions. 


Miss Marguerite Kalberer, 
Wittenberg, Germany, is in- 
terested in an American pen 
pal—male or female. Marguer- 
ite is active in the work of her 
church in Wittenberg. She is 
a secretary, handling the Eng- 
lish correspondence of the 
a well- 


firm. Her father is 
known artist. Anyone inter- 
ested in writing to the 25 year- 
old woman should send the 
letter to Miss Marguerite Kal- 
berer, Glatt Post Horb 14a, 
Wittenberg, Germany. 


Hawaiian Crosses 


Leaguers of the Lihue Lutheran 
Church, Kauai, Hawaiian Islands, have 
been busy making crosses out of mon- 
keypod wood. The crosses are to be 
given to mainland leagues as gifts. 
With each cross there are two candle 
holders, also made of monkeypod. 

Your league may obtain one of 
these crosses and two holders by hav- 
ing its president or secretary write to: 
Crosses, Lihue Lutheran Church, Li- 
hue, Kauai, Territory of Hawaii. In 
the letter include the name and ad- 
dress of your league, the number of 
members in your league, and 60 cents 
in postage stamps for wrapping and 
mailing. The crosses, which are about 
10 inches high, are limited one to a 
league. 

With each cross will be included 
a Hawaiian program, which your 
league may use. If your league wishes, 
it may send a donation or free will 
offering to the Lihue League for its 
travel fund after the candle holders 
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and cross arrive. The money from this 
fund will be used to send a delegate 
from Lihue to the national and Pacific 
Southwest Luther League conventions 
in 1957. It costs an estimated $500 
to send one person. 


The crosses and candle holders will 
be sent by first class mail. They should 
reach your league about a month after 
its request. Eric Shinseki is chairman 
of the Lihue League's cross committee. 
His assistants are Franco Aquino, 
Merlyn Pascual, Patricia Pak, and Lani 
Achor. 


Work Camp Experiment 


LLa tried something new in the 
field of work camps recently, a work 
camp for young adults. Site for the 
experiment was the Lutheran Settle- 
ment House, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Ralph Bagger was director of 
the weekend camp. Participants were 
seminary students, and various young 
women in full time church vocations, 
and active laywomen. 

Material repairs in the building 
consisted of cleaning the kindergar- 
ten walls, painting tables, chairs, and 
the piano, and sewing new curtains 
for the room. “As far as the work 
done at this weekend work camp, we 
could have collected money from 
churches or individuals and had the 
chairs repaired and_ the different 
things painted, but this way we were 
able to give of ourselves,” one of the 
campers stated in the evaluation 
session. 

One of the highlights of the camp 
was visiting in the neighborhood. 
Each camper was taken individually 
by a staff member to the home of a 
family. 


No longer do the initials O. F., in 
wthur O. F. Bauer, stand for “Old 
oxy.” LLA’s staff member, long-con- 
irmed bachelor, recently announced 
is engagement to Danita Bravin. Miss 
avin is the sister of Donald Bravin, 
art-time editorial assistant for LU- 
‘HER LIFE last year. 

(The date of the wedding will be 
anounced in the next issue, when we 
ope to be able to get Pastor Bauer to 
art with his only picture of Miss 
sravin long enough for us to have an 
agraving made.—ED.) 


Arthur Bauer 


LLA OFFICE NEWS 


Mrs. Mary Erickson, who has been 

secretary at two different times for 
he LLA ended her duties on Janu- 
ity 31. For the past year, Mary 
1andled very capably the subscription 
nd of our two magazines. 

Mary, and her husband, Ed, are 
nxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
ttork in April. 

There is something new in the LLA 
fiice—a new secretary. Ruth Shaffer 
egan her work with the LLA on 
*ebruary 11. She replaces Mary Erick- 
on. 
Ruth is from Manheim, Pa. She 


studied at the Lutheran Deaconess 
School in Baltimore and served as 
parish secretary in Salem Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia. 


LLA respectfully requests that all 
orders for literature and/or publica- 
tions which total less than $3.00 be 
accompanied by payment. 

We regret the necessity for this, but 


just do not have the office personnel 


to handle billing of smaller orders. 
This new procedure for us has long 
been the custom of most similar con- 
cerns. 


Left to right: Thiel President Fredric B. Irvin, 


Juhasz, and Professor Bela 


Hungarian Sponsored by Thiel 

The Hungarian revolt (see Febru- 
ary 1957 issue, page 10) has assumed 
new import for Thiel College students. 
Young Hungarian refugee, Kalman 
Juhasz, who engaged in Budapest 
street fighting until he was advised to 
leave the city or face deportation to 


Russia, is now in their midst as a 
fellow Thiel student. 


The funds so recently raised by 
Thiel students, faculty, staff and 
townspeople to support a refugee stu- 
dent here are already serving their 
vital purpose. Juhasz arrived at Thiel, 
December 28, only ten days following 
his flight to New York, sponsored by 
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G. Kolossvary. 


the Lutheran World Federation. He 
left Hungary November 23, and spent 
23 days in Austria prior to coming 
to this country. 


With a warm expression of gratt- 
tude on his face, Juhasz states, “There 
are no words to express my feelings 
about being in the United States. I am 
so happy about it. Here there is the 
freedom about which we had been 
dreaming in Hungary.” 

Several months ago this young pa- 
triot was engaged in street fighting in 
Budapest, where his parents and 14 
year-old sister still remain. Juhasz ex- 
plained by way of an interpreter, that 
he joined the rebellion in his neigh- 
borhood, when a group of students 
set fire to the Ministry of Mining. For 


| 


sur days, this group of students were 
ple to control a printing establish- 
vent, and issued thousands of pam- 
niets setting forth the demands of 
.e Hungarian students. Juhasz stated, 
at not only students, but the entire 
working population of Budapest was 
ghting by that time, partially with 
veapons and partially with strikes. 
Before coming here, the self-im- 
dosed exile said he had opportunities 
» enter practically any country of his 
noice. He chose the United States 
ecause here he believes that he can 
ad the sort of freedom that all Hun- 
arians hope eventually to achieve in 
eit homeland. 

As a special student at Thiel, 
ahasz, a graduate of the University 
f Budapest in economics, will direct 


his attention to studying American 
economics, history, literature, and 
political science. He says he wishes 
to learn the American theories of 
politics and economics because in 
them he sees the pattern for the fu- 
ture. 

Juhasz was greated by Dr. Bela G. 
Kolossvary, professor of physics at 
Thiel, native Hungarian and Ameti- 
can citizen, who has inspired his col- 
leagues to join fellow Americans in 
aid for Hungarians. More than $800 
has been supplied through gifts. 
Thiel students raised half of the 
amount and the remainder was given 
by faculty, staff, and townspeople. 
The scholarship committee of the 
college has granted a full tuition 
scholarship to Juhasz. 


LLA MISSION 
PROJECTS DEDICATED 


High School in British 
Guiana (47-49 project) 


Seminary in Buenos Aires 
(51-53 project) 


Skeldon 


Skeldon High School, British 
Guiana, has been dedicated. This in- 
stitution was one of the projects of 
the Luther League of America in its 
triennial appeal in 1947-49. 

Over half of the money for the 
building and equipment was given by 
Luther Leaguers. $23,604.76 was 
given to finance this project of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
WIEGAY 

Enrollment in the school now stands 
at 192 pupils. Acting principal is 
Ongkar Narayan, a graduate of Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Plans for the future include an ad- 
ditional building for printing, wood- 
working, and domestic science. One 
of the top priority requests (from Dr. 
Herman L. Gilbert in a letter to the 
LLA office) is for a young woman 
with a major in home economics to 
carry on this work. “Here is a teal 
challenge for a Luther Leaguer of a 
few years ago.” 

Dr. Gilbert continues, “Again on 
behalf of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and of the Church in British 
Guiana I want to express to the Lu- 
ther League of America a deep appre- 
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ciation for the gift of money and for 
the prayers which have helped to make 
Skeldon the institution she is today.” 


Buenos Aires 

José C. Paz, quiet suburb of Buenos 
Aires, was decked out, recently, pre- 
pared for a gala day of festivities. 
Nothing less than the dedication of the 
new Lutheran Seminary had prompted 
town officials to line the streets with 
flags. 

It was a great day for the Lutheran 
Church in Argentina. The new sem- 
inary building announces a new efa 
for Spanish-speaking Lutheranism. The 
Lutheran Church is in South America 
to stay. 

Lutherans from all climes took part 
in the ceremony. No less than ten 
languages were spoken by those at- 
tending dedication services in José C. 
Paz. : 

Although the student body is small, 
students hail from Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Argentina. Swedish, Dan- 
ish, and German groups have students 
in the seminary, in addition to purely 
Spanish-speaking Lutherans. More ate 
expected from Chile next year. 

A gift of $29,588.66 from LLA 
(missionary objectives for 1951-53) 
assisted in the building of this sem- 
inary project. 


Only $36—the total cost for the 
convention, August 12-17, 1957. LLA 
has set up as a goal an official dele- 
gate from each congregational league, 
for in the LLA constitution, each con- 
gregation is entitled to one delegate. 

But don’t limit yourself to just one 
delegate. Bring lots of visitors. EVERY- 
BODY WELCOME! 


Buenos Aires 
Seminary 


Service 


Skeldon 
Lutheran 
High School 


Mopsy Draws Largest Crowd 


Ministerium of Penna. League 
claims it has had the largest Luther 
League gathering in the entire LLA, 
outside of the national convention. 
Any challengers? 

Approximately 1700 leaguers 
swarmed all over the campus of Muh- 
lenberg College for Ministerium’s sec- 
ond annual Mopsy Day. (Mopsy is the 
little doll which has become the 
M.O.P.’s mascot. She is a petite little 
girl with long golden braids, dressed 
in Lutheran colotrs.) 

Activities included a football game, 
sitting in on a rehearsal of the latest 
Mask and Dagger Society play, an or- 
gan recital, devotional service, dinner, 
and a dance. 

Ray Ueberroth, Muhlenberg junior, 
was general chairman. Area chairmen 
were Dona Rae Lovelace, Emma Louise 
Havel, Thomas C. Montag, Larry 
Miller, Gail Henderson, and Robert 
Jones. 
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Employment for Handicapped 


Bernard Lee Gilbert, a former Lu- 
ther Leaguer, has been appointed man- 
ager of a workshop which is being 
built at the Good Shepherd Home 
for Crippled Children and Old People, 
Allentown, Penna. 

The new work shop will give indus- 
trial employment to physically-handi- 
capped persons from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The operation is unique. It 
will be operated wholly by a non-profit 
charitable organization in the interest 
of providing worthwhile employment 
for persons considered unemployable 
by regular industry. The shop will 
work on contract from other industrial 
plants and is expected to be self-sus- 
taining while paying regular rates to 
its employees. 

Gilbert, a 33-year-old former Ma- 
rine, is active at Good Shepherd Lu- 
theran Church, in Frederick, Mary- 
land, his home town. His appointment 
was made effective February 1. 


MOPSY DAY 


committee 
chairman, Ray 
Veberroth (L), 
Phyllis Brown 
(center), Gus 
Wedemeyer (R), 
and two uniden- 
tified officialettes. 


PHOTO: CALL- 
CHRONICLE, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Roanoke 
Conference 
barbeque 


Barbeque at VPI 


Roanoke Conference Luther Leagu- 
ers think there’s nothing like a chicken 
barbeque when leaguers get together. 
A barbeque was the highlight of a 
recent meeting on the campus of V.P.I. 

The theme for the conference was 
“God Speaks to Us.’ This thought 
was developed through three phases— 
His Word, In Nature, and His Son. 
Two Roanoke College students, Larry 
Carlson and Luther Mauney, Jr., were 
speakers. Approximately 175 leaguers 
attended the meeting. 

Officers of the Roanoke Conference 
are Julie Vandenberg, president; 
Charles T. Pascoe, Jr., vice president; 
Diane McMillan, secretary; Frank 


Williams, treasurer; Charligne Ganes, 


Christian vocation; Nancy Royer, 
evangelism; Brenda Cole, missions; 
Raleigh Sandy, Jr., social action; and 
Ann Brown, recreation. 


UCYM Urges Prayer 


From a UCYM Newsletter: “We 
call the youth of the churches of this 
nation to prayer for the suffering of 
Hungary and the Near East. 
that divine guidance might accompany 
the leaders of the U.N., our own na- 
tion, and the nations in conflict; that 
a just peace might be won for Hungary 
and the nations of the Near East; and 
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All Lutheran Youth Leaders’ Conference. LLA leaguers will 
spot their staff on the back row right, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
from the end—next to and behind Missouri Synod comrades. 


that the sorrows of the people might 
be comforted and alleviated. Let these 
be the prayers of youth; individually, 
in small groups, and in public gather- 
ings across the nation.” 


Youth Week—Linden Style 
Adults always have dinners—kick- 
off dinners they call them—so why 
rot leaguers—with a speaker, natur- 
ally. So the Youth Week at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Linden, New Jer- 
sey, began with a “big” dinner. 
Gus Wedemeyer, student at Mt. Airy 
Seminary, spoke at the Youth Sunday 
dinner on the theme, “The Spiritual 
Aspect of Teenage Problems.” He said 
that there is no spiritual aspect to 
problems—'‘our problems are part of 
our life, and life is our religion.” 
The second observance of Youth 
Week was a round-table discussion on 
“Religion in Everyday Life.” Leaders 
were the Rev. Frederick Fairclough, 
Rahway, and the Rev. Floyd Mille- 
man, host pastor. Pastor Milleman dis- 
cussed situations in which professional 
men and women find themselves ques- 
tioned by Christian ethics. Pastor Fair- 
clough explained the Ephesian 4:1 
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mean that our ‘‘vocation” is to be 
Christian every day, all day. 

On to, recreation and a take-off on 
“My Name Is and I’ve 
got a secret. Can you guess what it 
is?’ Linden’s female Garry Moore 
ushered in very authentic looking 
panelists. Three contestants and a 
mystery guest stumped the panel every 
time. Films and refreshments rounded 
out the evening. 

The week was ended by a trip to 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. There the 
leaguers took a tour of the campus of 
Muhlenberg College, and visited the 
Good Shepherd Home and St. John’s 
Lutheran Church with its famous 
stained glass windows. 


MORSELS 


York Conference leaguers gathered 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, York, 
New Year’s Eve for a Watchnight 
service. The Rev. James R. Nace was 
liturgist, and the speaker was Paul L. 
Kaufmann. Mr. Kaufmann asked the 
leaguers to make the following state- 
ment: “Resolved: to be a better Chris- 


cian during the coming year and the 
test of my life.” 

The National Ecumenical Youth 
‘Council in Indonesia launched a spe- 
cial appeal for “'the suffering people of 
‘Hungary who in their struggle for 
freedom and neutrality need our fi- 
‘nancial assistance.’’ Members of youth 
groups were asked to “invoke the 
guidance and wisdom of Almighty 
‘God in governmental affairs during 
the time of crisis.” 


Concordia Lutheran Church, Buf- 
ffalo, New York, was the scene of the 
Western district's missionary rally. A 
skit entitled “God’s Foolish Man’’ 
brought home the fact that each 
leaguer is a witness for Christ. The 
speaker, the Rev. Henry McKnight, 
said ‘“We must be active and not pas- 
sive . . . our essential activity is to 
bring the life of Jesus Christ to all.” 


The world television premiere of 
Martin Luther was to take place De- 
cember 21 on Chicago’s WGN-TV. 
Less than 24 hours before the film 
was to be shown, the TV station an- 
nounced that the program would be 
withdrawn because of “an emotional 
reaction to the plan.” Protestant lead- 
ers charge that pressure was applied 


by the Roman Catholic Church—can- 
cellation is a violation of the freedom 
of the press. 


Dye Ah Paks eredy secretary 
of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of India, and principal of the 
Andhra Christian College, Guntur, 
India, arrived recently in New York 
to join the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations. He is the second rep- 
resentative of the Andhra Christian 
College in De pdio UN delegation. 


A tecord turnout aa 32 Lutheran 
theological students from nine coun- 
tries met in Columbus, Ohio, for the 
seventh annual Foreign Student Con- 
ference, arranged by the U.S.A. Na- 
tional Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation. There were stu- 
dents from Tanganyika and Zuzuland 
in Africa, Jerusalem, Indonesia, India, 
Japan, Germany, ae and Sweden. 


When Luther ee of Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Meyersdale,  Pa., 


needed a candlelight installation serv- 
ice, one of their members, Larry D. 
Augustine, wrote it for them. Larry, 
a junior in high school, will send a 
copy of the service to anyone who 
requests it. His address is R.F.D. 2, 
Meyersdale, Pa. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


1956 Apportionment 


Quota 

Canddainnsian ci see ao ree ns $ 1943.70 
Caribbeantexc-eansaicncn ene 571.90 
Central Pennsylvania .............. 5950.80 
CentralicStates#9. 425 es eeieesd oem 4219.90 
Conniecticuti%.,. = oes cisktatncaencee 389.50 
Florida wise eos ct. ceh ees epee Eee 526.30 
Georgia-Alabama ................. 1121.00 
Windis tern Se a ee ee es 2692.30 
Indiana =<.) as saci eee 961.40 
LOWS othe een ce eee 820.80 
Kentucky-Tennessee ............... 522.50 
Maryland) 252.8 seca. ooo ee 1898.10 
Michigan’: 225.28 (fe sein renee ee 798.00 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ........ 6925.50 
Minnesota. 2 s.c3 Fo ae eee ee eee 2280.00 
Mississippi. 2 050306.- hcaccags, ses eecee seuss sees 77.90 
Montane) sussases ere csncacioien tt eepeueree ce eens 57.00 
New Jerseyin a cihincitierscaisns os creer oie 2325.60 
New York-New England ............ 3357.30 
North Carolina ...................- 5506.20 
North Dakota. = suc, .ces s sor caccect niles 351.50 
Nove: Scotictigtsc.cos.ccctekersitorcieweiepers eens 374.30 
Ohioy ceiadaieti ae tienda Sons ae 6917.90 
Pacific® tec he eee Sete ete 465.50 
Pacific Southwest ................. 1377.50 
Pittsburght wae. acne creme tr oneeenty teen 5739.90 
Rocky Mountain .................. 636.50 
South Carolina ...............---- 3467.50 
Texas-Louisiana ..............2+05- 1145.70 
Virginiah 32. -ocict cen ertetens eee ole eiers 1407.90 
West aVirginiana..1...c mere ra ee are 423.70 
Western Canada .................. 1149.50 
WISCONSIN =< 225 5.6).05 es Wen Seis wi es 2300.90 

$68704.00 
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Total Receipts 
$ 1208.09— 
334.41— 


5950.80 


1219.36— 
419.904 


583.80 


1076.99— 


2692.30 
961.40 


847.30 


447.50— 
1845.76— 
775.00— 
6807.66— 
955.48 — 
21.00— 


57.00 


2110.00— 
1862.04 — 
5756.47 + 
194.19— 
285.00— 
6021.45— 


465.50 


1392.50+ 
2749.90— 


636.50 
3467.50 


1200.00-+ 
1426.42-+ 


423.70 


1200.00+ 
629.86— 


$56024.78 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We were most happy to see the topic index in the 
December LUTHER LIFE. | have one suggestion. It would 
be most helpful to those . . . who might choose to 
bind the editions, if you would put the index at the 


very end. 
GLORIA B. SAUKE 


ED. Will do. 


| wish to register as strong a protest as | can against 
the article in the November LUTHER LIFE, entitled, “The 
Birth of Jesus.” Not only have you allowed your maga- 
zine to go into the homes of our young people with 
degrading ideas, but you have taken one of the most 
beautiful stories of our Christian faith and cheapened 
it to the Nth degree. 


GLENN H. RUDISILL (Rev.) 


ED. See March issue for other comments. 


The Board of Christian Education, Synod of Ohio, 
took the following action in the light of the number 
of protests that came to this Board concerning the 
publications of the Luther League of America: 

“Motion prevailed that we express unhappiness on 

the part of the Board of Christian Education, Synod 

of Ohio, for the tardy publication dates of the 

Luther League of America publications . . .” 


WRAY C. SMITH, Secy. 


ED. Thanks to our new hard-working assistant, 
Eleanor Dively, this is the second consecutive 
issue to come out when it should. We have finally 
caught up! Thanks for your patience during 
those secretary-less months. It has been appre- 


ciated. 
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SIGNPOSTS 


Young people, parents, 
and teachers agree 


on these standards 


(See March CLATTER) 


WE CAN AGREE is a set of guid- 
ing principles to be used in the 
home. Its purpose is to achieve co- 
operation among parents and stu- 
dents for a safe and acceptable 
program of social activities for 
young people. It is based on parent 
and student surveys, and has been 
prepared by the Parents Council of 
Secondary Schools, with the coop- 
eration of the Student Auxiliaries, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

The Parents Council of Second- 
ary Schools was formed, because 
of widespread concern among par- 
ents and school personnel regard- 
ing—(1) drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high school age students, 
(2) unchaperoned parties, (3) 
“young driver” problems, (4) late 
hours, (5) inappropriate dress, (6) 
party crashing, (7) a general disre- 
gard for the rights and property of 
others. 

As young people mature, they 
desire more freedom. They usually 
welcome direction, but they resent 
arbitrary orders. Because of group 
pressures, young people are often 
placed in situations which they are 
unable to handle with poise and 
good judgment. They want and 
need the understanding support of 
their parents. 

Parents are eager to have young 
people enrich their lives through 
wholesome social activities. How- 
ever, parents need fortification to 
combat the pressure, exerted by 
the plea of their young people, that 
everybody does it. 

It is believed that this pamphlet 
can serve its purpose best within 
the families which adopt it through 
mutual agreement. 
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GENERAL 

Social activities of students should 
be confined to week-ends and holidays. 

Parents should know where, and 
with whom, their sons and daughters 
are spending their time while away 
from home. 

Parents should check on the prompt 
acceptance or regret of invitations. 

Repaying social obligations is im- 
portant in the social development of 
young people. 

Well laid plans for a party are dis- 
regarded only by a rude guest. A cour- 
teous youth will follow the plans of 
the host. 


HOME ENTERTAINING 


The home should be the center of 
young people’s social activity. In order 
for it to be so, the cooperation and sup- 
port of parents is needed. Young 
people should be encouraged to bring 
friends into the home, and_ parents 
should welcome the opportunity to 
meet their son’s or daughter's com- 
panions and friends. 

It is important that invitations be 
clear as to type of function (for appro- 
priate dress), the time of beginning, 
and ending of a party. 

It is important that parents be at 
home and on call at all times when 
young people entertain. 

Although young people do not want 
their parties to be regimented by par- 
ents, it is essential that plans for en- 
tertainment be made in advance. Bote- 
dom and confusion lead to undesir- 
able results. 

The number of guests should be 
limited to a group which can be ac- 
commodated easily in the home. 

Party crashing is an inexcusable cus- 
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tom. Crashers should not be admitted. 
Written invitations and a guest list 
will help solve the problem. 

“Lights out’’ has no place in a well- 
ordered party! 

An ill-behaved guest should not be 
permitted to spoil a function. Insist 
upon proper behavior. Speak to an un- 
ruly guest in private. 

Establish definite hours appropriate 
to the age group. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the guest to leave at the desig- 
nated time. 


FAMILY COOPERATION 

Sincerity and open-mindedness are 
important in the discussion of friends 
and activities. There may be good rea- 
sons for modifying or reversing an 
opinion. 

An allowance should be planned to- 
gether, based on a discussion of finan- 
cial needs and management of money. 

Family plans should be organized so 
that:—(1) necessary transportation of 
young people can be provided, and 
(2) individual members can be reached 
in case of emergency or change of 
plans. 


GENERAL DATING 

Appropriate dress is a mark of good 
taste. 

A girl and her parents should agree 
on a definite time for return from a 
date. A boy should be given an op- 
portunity to meet the parents of the 
girl, and to discuss. expected time of 
arrival at home. 


HOURS 


For parents to set a satisfactory hour 
for a young person’s expected arrival 
at home from a social engagement, 
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nwo factors have to be considered :— 
(1) What time will the affair be 
over? (2) What is a reasonable 
umount of time to allow for arrival 
ut home? 

(1) What time will the affair be 
over? The following is a suggested 
guide: 


GRADES 

10th 11th 12th 
Formals 11:00* 12:00* 12:00* 

12:00* 1:00* 1:00* 
Informals 11:00* 11:00* 11:00* 

11:30*  12:00*  12:00* 
‘Home Parties 11:30 12:00 12:30 
General Dating 11:30 12:00 12:00 


*Determined by regulations in individual schools. 


(2) What is a resonable amount 
of time to allow for arrival at home? 
(If transportation is provided by par- 
ents, this is no problem.) 

a. Young people should come di- 
rectly home from a function unless 
other plans have been approved by 
parents. If a young person is delayed 
for any reason, he should telephone 
home. 

b. Parties following dances or par- 
ties should be discouraged. It is under- 
standable that following a dance there 
may be a desire for something to eat 
in a snack shop, or in a private home. 
Since late meandering on the streets 
or in public places is unsafe for young 
people, the time allowance for the 
added privilege should be reasonably, 
but definitely set. 

c. An invitation issued for refresh- 
ments following a dance, or other late 
social function, should include a def- 
inite time for beginning and ending. 
One hour would seem adequate for an 
occasion of this type. 


DRIVING 


Parental consent for the driving 
privilege should be based on young 
people’s proof of ability to control 
themselves and car. A healthy attitude 
regarding the rights and welfare of 
others is essential. 

Trained Instruction is Urged. Un- 
skilled driving, as well as poor driving 
attitudes, can jeopardize lives and the 
economic welfare of an entire family. 

It is the duty of parents to make 
certain that any car driven by their 
young people is in safe operating con- 
dition. 

Young drivers should be expected 
to assume their portion of responsi- 
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bility for the maintenance and appear- 
ance of the shared car. 

Parents should be firm in their de- 
cision to take away the car privilege 
when it is abused. On the other hand, 
they should be generous in their praise 
of proper driving attitudes and care- 
ful handling of the car. 

Young people should be warned 
that overcrowding of a car is danger- 
ous. 

Parents of inexperienced drivers 
should not permit them to carry pas- 
sengers. 

Riders have a share in the responsi- 
bility for safe driving. Dares and jeers 
from riders have been responsible for 
more than one death. 

Young people should be informed 
that it is wise to refuse to ride with a 
reckless driver. 


DRINKING 


Drinking among high school stu- 
dents presents a serious problem in 
which parents must consider their re- 
sponsibilities. Young people confirm 
that a large number of parents serve 
alcoholic beverages (beer, wine and 
whiskey) to young guests in their 
homes. It is well known that, because 
of lax parental chaperonage, alcoholic 
beverages are brought to parties by 
guests, and are served by the guests 
themselves. Parents have a major re- 
sponsibility in this matter. They are 
aware of the hazards of teen-age drink- 
ing—youth is not. 

No one has the moral right to serve 
any alcoholic beverage to other people's 
children. The adult who does so is di- 
rectly responsible for any of the ser- 
ious consequences which may result. 

A great many state laws prohibit 
sale of liquor to minors (under twenty- 
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one years), and forbids serving it to 
them in any public place. 

Public opinion stamps as improper 
and inconsiderate the serving of beer 
or liquor to any high school boy or 
girl who is a guest in your home. 

Parents should impound any alco- 
holic beverage which is brought to a 
patty. No alcoholic beverages should 
be accessible to young guests. 

Young people should not feel that 
it is a disgrace to decline an alcoholic 
drink. 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; pre- 
nursing; individual guidaasce; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JouHn H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


eeemmmmemmnmenneeemmmmmntal 


Young people should be informed 
that it is foolhardy to ride with a 
driver who is under the influence of 
alcohol, and should be encouraged in- 
stead to seek safer means of transpor- 
tation. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Ardmore Junior High School—Ardmore, Pa. 
Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School—Bala-Cynwyd, 


Pa. 
The Baldwin School—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
The Episcopal Academy—Overbrook, Pa. 
Friends Central School—Overbrook, Pa. 
The Haverford School—Haverford, Pa. 
The Agnes Irwin School—Wynnewood, Pa. 
Lower Merion High School—Ardmore, Pa. 
Narberth Junior High School—Narberth, Pa. 


The Shipley School—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Abington Friends Schoo!—Jenkintown, Pa. 
Abington Senior High School—Abington, Pa. 
Abington Junior High School—Abington, Pa. 
Cheltenham High School—Philadelphia 17, Pa. 
Chestnut Hill Academy—Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
Elkins Park Junior High School—Philadelphia 
17S Par 
Germantown Academy—Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Germantown Friends School—Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Germantown High School—Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Glenside-Weldon Junior High School—Glenside, 
a 


Jenkintown Junior and Senior High Schools— 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Academy of the Assumption, 
delphia 44, Pa. 

Springfield Junior and Senior 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Springside School—Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Stevens School—Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

The William Penn Charter School—Philadelphia 


Ravenhill—Phila- 


High Schools— 


44, Pa. 
Thomas Williams Junior High School—Wyncote, 
ce 


ANEW LUTHER LIFE Feature 


Beginning with this issue, on pages 62 and 63, 


you will have two full pages of presentation 


helps. Here you will find many ideas for giving 


topics based on the material in this LUTHER LIFE. 
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By CLAUDE E. SCHICK 


WHAT DOES TH 


Synod presidents discussing 
mutual interests at annual 
Presidents’ Conference 


YNOD DO FOR US? 


Will you know the score when sent 
to be your congregation’ s delegate? 


UTHER LEAGUE devotions were 
over. Bob Sherman, the president, 
was gathering up his notes and books. 
From the corner of his eye he could 
see Pastor Fisher edging toward him. 
“Bob, before you leave I want to 
ask you something. This week I must 
make a suggestion to the nominating 
committee for a delegate to synod. I 
would like to give them your name.” 
“What, Pastor? A delegate to 
synod? I don’t know the first thing 
about a synod.” 

“That's just the point,” Pastor 
Fisher replied. “Your term as Luther 
League president is ending in a few 
weeks. You show real leadership 
ability and you're the kind of young 
man we shall need soon for the 
church council. At the same time, to 
be a good councilman, you must know 
much more than the work of our 
parish.” 

“Frankly, Pastor, I don’t see why 
we have to belong to a synod anyway. 
What does the synod do for us?” 

_ “That's not quite the proper ques- 
tion, Bob, but Jet me answer it this 
way. Our congregation is doing the 
Lord’s work in our town. Yet there 
is much more to the Church than our 


congregation. Our synod is the 
Church, the Body of Christ, doing 
the work of our Lord in this part of 
His vineyard. Likewise, the United 
Lutheran Church is the Church doing 
His work in America and even in many 
parts of the world. Belonging to a 
synod is being a branch of the vine. 
It is through the synod that our local 
congregation can stretch its arms and 
do the Lord’s work in many ways and 
in many areas. At the synod conven- 
tion you'll have your eyes opened as 
to what the synod does for us—things 
we simply can’t do for ourselves.” 

Bob was elected to represent the 
arish. Weeks later, he and Pastor 
Fisher loaded their baggage into the 
car... . at least I'll have a few days 
vacation,’ mused Bob. Pastor Fisher 
smiled. 

Days at the synodical convention 
were no vacation, Bob learned soon. 
There were long hours—long meet- 
ings—intense reports. Bob learned a 
lot about his synod in a short time. 

Then came the day for Bob’s report 
to the congregation. He soon was lost 
in his eagerness to tell what had hap- 
pened at the convention. His well pre- 
pared notes summarize his impres- 
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sions. Let’s look over his shoulder. 

Our congregation has one principal 
reason for existing. It can be summed 
up in one word—evangelism. For too 
long we have thought of evangelism 
as emotional preaching. That isn’t true. 
God calls us—“Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you . . . that 
ye should go and bring forth fruit.” 
Evangelism is carried on by educa- 
tion, stewardship, and missions. These 
are the channels through which the 
synod carries on our congregation’s 
work. 

Let’s take education. Education, on 
a synodical level, involves training 
leaders for local churches. This is done 
through leadership classes, summer 
schools, and camps. Here, special 
training is provided for young people 
and adults—education in a Christian 
atmosphere of study, recreation, and 
worship. 

Naturally, we want an educated pas- 
tor in our congregation. The Church 
must train men who have been called 
to the ministry. The synodical Board 
of Christian Education has oversight 
over these young men. From the time 
they enter college until they finish 
seminary years later, a committee of 
this Board interviews counsels, and 
guides the students. A few wouldn't 
be able to complete their training if 
the Church did not give them financial 
aid. Presently, our synod has nearly 
100 students preparing for the min- 
istry. 


Dr. Claude E. Schick, of Philadel- 
phia, Penna., is secretary of the Minis- 


terium of Pennsylvania. 


Also, we must support our college 
and seminary financially. No Student 
in any college or seminary pays the 
full cost of his education. Over the 
seven years, there remains about 
$5,000 which must be provided from 
endowment funds and from _ the 
synod’s budget. By our support we are 
helping to prepare a student who one 
day may be our pastor. 

Then came the Stewardship Com- 
mittee report. Stewardship is a word 
that always puzzled me—I thought it 
had to do with begging money for 
missions. But it has close ties with 
evangelism. Through both we make 
a commitment to put Christ first in our 
lives. Since God has created all things 
and purchased us through Christ, all 
things belong to Him. Dedication of 
ourselves to Him comes first—then 
dedication of all that we have. It’s 
shocking to know that the largest 
single group of our members gives 
nothing to the congregation, and half 
of our members give nothing to the 
work of evangelism and missions in 
the synod and ULCA. No wonder the 
Church is not as effective in the world 
as we think it should be. 

The Committee on Evangelism re- 
ported on the results of the Lutheran 
evangelism mission conducted in our 
synod last year. Everyone was enthusi- 
astic concerning the effects it has had 
on our congregations. New members 
have been recruited and indifferent 
ones reclaimed. Plans were announced 
for a year-round evangelistic effort in 
congregations. 

Then there was the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions. I 
wasn’t too interested at first, but a 
missionary who came from Hong 
Kong recently got my attention. His 


report of the refugees and the work 
of the Gospel among the Orientals 
sounded like a modern version of the 
Acts of the Apostles. I’m glad that our 
congregation helps to support mission- 
aries so that the Gospel can be 
preached to all people. Through these 
Missionaries our congregation reaches 
to India, Liberia, Malaya, and many 
other parts of the non-Christian 
world. 

The Board of Soctal Missions report 
was especially interesting. Our Synod 
is devoted to ministering to more than 
physical needs of the body—it must 
minister to the soul as well. This Board 
has resumed responsibility for over 
700 “neglected or dependent chil- 
dren.” These children come from 
broken homes. They have been com- 
mitted by the county courts into the 
_care of this Board because they, or 

‘their parents, had some Lutheran 
“connection.” The Board places them 
in Lutheran foster homes. Everything 
possible is done to provide them with 
a Christian environment. The children 
are visited regularly by a caseworker 
to be sure that both they and the 
foster parents are getting along well 
together. Sometimes there are children 
available for adoption. Last year there 
were more than 50 such Lutheran chil- 
dren adopted. 

In the territory of our synod, there 
are many hospitals and several prisons. 
Our synod feels that persons in these 
institutions need the assurance of the 
Gospel. The Department of Chap- 

_laincy Service has several pastors who 
- devote full time to visiting in the 

wards of large hospitals. Often they 
hold services of worship. 

Prisoners also need the Gospel and, 
although there aren’t many Lutherans 


in prison, there are many who never 
have been touched by the Church. 
Through visiting them and conducting 
Bible classes and worship services, 
these chaplains witness for the Church. 
There is also a seaman’s chaplain who 
visits ships of foreign registry and 
serves among merchant seamen. Also a 
pastor on the staff conducts services 
for the deaf, using the sign language, 
and a catechetical class for children in 
a school for the blind. The Church 
dare not neglect any souls. 

Besides all this, we have a home for 
orphans and the aged. All of these 
fields of social actions are our evangel- 
istic concern. 

Another missionary work we do 
through the synod is committed to the 
Board of Home Missions. Three new 
congregations were begun last year. 
These pastors told of their experiences 
in gathering people together for a 
Sunday School and church. One of 
them meets in a fire house, a second 
in a cemetery chapel, and the third 
in a former barn. Each of them looks 
forward to having a church building. 
In the meantime, the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions pays a large part of the 
pastors’ salaries and will loan funds 
when they are ready for the building. 
One pastor stated that about one- 
fourth of his members had been Lu- 
therans previously and about one-fifth 
never belonged to any church. Through 
our synod we carry on this form of 
evangelism. 

There ate many rural congregations 
in our synod. Because of better trans- 
portation, some of them can be 
merged. Then, too, in some of our 
cities, there are changes taking place 
through industrialization. The neigh- 
borhoods have changed and churches 
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which once were large and strong are 
now small. These need the assistance 
of our synod. 

Three synodical auxiliaries reported 
on their work in our congregations. 
The United Lutheran Church Women, 
the Brotherhood, and the Luther 
League each told of their activities in 
our congregations. The Luther League 
report was especially interesting. The 
president of the synod told the Luther 
League president that the synod looks 
to the League to provide and train 
good churchmen for tomorrow. 

At this convention, the synodical 
president was reelected to a second 
term. We usually think of the pres- 
ident as one of the “brass’’ who sits 
in an office and presides at conven- 
tions. His report contained some sur- 
prises for me. During the year, more 
than two hundred persons came to his 
office for interviews. Some of them 
were discouraged pastors who needed 
counseling. He had more than 30 
church council meetings, chiefly to as- 
sist in finding a new pastor. He also 
reported that he had preached at 85 
services, including many installations 
of pastors. In addition he had over 
400 other scheduled appointments, in- 
cluding meetings of Boards and com- 
mittees of the synod and ULCA. 

One of the impressive sessions of 
synod was the ordination service of 


fourteen young men. The president of 
synod spoke to them on the text, “We 
are ambassadors for Christ.” 

Many recommendations were pre- 
sented by boards and committees of 
the synod. Sometimes it was difficult 
to know how to vote. Committee chair- 
men stated that the Church always 
must move forward. But to do this 
ee money. Yet, this is the way 
individual congregations can do the 
things which our Lord expects of His 
followers. 

Sometimes people ask why it is 
necessary to belong to a synod, and 
what the synod does for the congre- 
gation. If these people would attend 
a convention, they soon would learn 
the answers. The synod enables each 
congregation to fulfill the task God 
gives to His people—a task they could 
not do themselves. 

After the meeting had closed, Bob 
turned to the pastor rather apologetic- 
ally. “I didn’t realize I was talking 
so long. It must have been more than 
a half hour.” 

“It was well done,” replied Pastor 
Fisher, “and I hope you'll continue 
to talk about the task of Christ’s 
Church. Furthermore, when someone 
asks why we should belong to a synod, 
I'll refer them to you.” There was a 
trace of a twinkle in the pastot’s eye. 


Tommy was a guest at a party at which the refresh- 
ments were lavish. The hostess spotted him sitting in a 
corner. “Won’‘t you have something more, Tommy?” she 
asked. “No, thank you,” he replied. “I’m full.” “Well,” 
suggested the hostess, “put some fruit and cake in your 
pockets to eat on the way home.” “No, thank you,” came 
the reply, “they’re full, too.”—The Lookout. 
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Hoch Auditorium, where general sessions of the LLA 
convention will meet. It will seat 4,000 persons. The 
stage curtain is the largest of its kind in the country. 


Advertise the LLA Convention in your area 
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FISHERMEN 
| or 
FARMERS 


light the lantern 


before you wave it 


There had been an accident at a 
railroad crossing. A car had been 
struck by a train, and the driver was 
badly hurt. Eventually there was a 
court trial. The watchman at the rail- 
road crossing was called to the witness 
stand. He was accused of not waving 
the lantern to warn the car that a train 
was coming. He claimed over and 
over again that he had waved the lan- 
tern. Finally he was found ‘‘not 
guilty” and the trial ended. Talking 
with his lawyer later, the watchman 
exclaimed, “Thank goodness that’s 
over!’’ His lawyer asked, ‘“What’s the 
matter? Weren't you waving the lan- 
tern after all?’ “Oh yes,” replied the 
watchman, “but I was so afraid they 
were going to ask me if the lantern 
was lighted.” 

Is that our problem today as Chris- 
tians? We wave the lantern but forget 
to light it? Do we have the bad habit 
of telling others we're Christians and 
then don’t act like it? Perhaps that’s 
why people say, “I don’t want to be 
a Christian. Christians go to church 
on Sunday, and lie and cheat the rest 
of the week.” What’s wrong with us? 
Where are we missing the boat? 

Jesus wanted to win souls. He came 
to seek and to save those who were 
lost. Jesus was an evangelist, a soul- 
winner. He went about looking for 
people who did not know God. (Have 
someone, who is prepared, tell the 
stories of Levi, Luke 5:27-32; Zac- 
chaeus, Luke 19:1-10; and the woman 
at the well, John 4:7-10, 21-30.) 

You cannot give away that which 
you do not have. Right? You cannot 
give God to others unless you have 
Him yourself. Only when we have 
cleansed our own souls, can we be 
witnesses for Christ. David reveals 
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this in his well-known Psalm. Read 
Psalm 51:10-13. Notice the accent on 
then—"then will I teach transgressors 
thy ways; and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto thee.” 


Fishermen vs. Farmers 

Christ, speaking in symbolism, calls 
evangelism a harvest. And he tells us 
that the fields are ready to be har- 
vested. (Read John 4:35) We then 
can be harvesters for Christ—or farm- 
ers as we would say. Jesus uses another 
symbolism. Hear the call to be fisher- 
men. (Read Mark 1:16-18) 


Will you answer Jesus’ call and be 
a fisherman or farmer for Him? 
(Divide into two teams—fishermen 
and farmers. Boys vs. girls—or count 


off. ) 


A Christian had been behind the 
Iron Curtain several years. He told 
some friends about his experiences. 


visiting prospect 
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All the time he had been behind the 
Iron Curtain, he pretended to be a 
Communist. But all the time he was 
really a Christian. “They never guessed 
I was a Christian,’ he bragged. He 
was quite proud of the fact that they 
had never guessed. Was he truly a 
Christian? Can one be a Christian 
without others knowing about it? 
What do you think? 

(Here the two teams—fishermen 
and farmers— go into discussion 
gtoups and discuss the problem, pre- 
paring for a very simple debate. Ask 
your advisor for easy rules on debat- 
ing. Fishermen insist one can hide the 
fact that he is a Christian; farmers will 
argue that one cannot hide the fact 
that he is a Christian. After they have 
had time to talk it over in their teams, 
have a brief debate on the subject.) 


Christ Makes a Difference 


Christ makes a difference. He has 
made a difference in your life. He has 
changed the whole world. He has 
changed the lives of Communists also. 
Here is an example of how Christ 
made a difference. It may be rather 
silly, but it carries a truth. 

A Communist asked the chief of a 
tribe of natives if he thought that 
Christianity had really made any dif- 
ference to him and his tribe. “Yes,” 
replied the chief, “Christianity mak’um 
lot of difference for my people—make 
difference for Communist too.” The 
Communist was indignant. “How?” he 
demanded. “Well,” replied the chief, 
“if we were not Christians, by this 
time you would mak’um supper!” 

Many people owe their lives to 
Christianity. And many people give 
their lives to Christianity. There are 
names like Peter and Philip and Paul. 


IMen like Wilfred Grenfell, Dr. Frank 
‘Laubach, Kagawa, Albert Schweitzer 

. These men have made evangelism 
a vital part of their lives. 


We too can plan to go to distant 
lands and evangelize in the name of 
‘Christ. But that’s in the future. Today 
we are intermediates. How can we 
‘serve now ? 


The adults of our churches are go- 
ing out in evangelism teams to reach 
the unchurched of our communities. 
What's wrong with us? Why don’t we 

‘join the crusade? Luther Leaguers can 
call on boys and girls who are un- 
-churched or who are slowly losing in- 
terest in their church membership. 
How about it? Are you game? 

Who shall we reach? Why not con- 
sider those inspiring words which 
appear at the foot of the Statue that 
‘greets newcomers to our land: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


(Something to think about: Should 
we invite Jewish boys and girls to 
church ? What about inactive members 
of other churches? The boy whose 
father is a bartender? Should we ask 
again the girl who did not come when 
we asked her before? Because Jimmy’s 
parents are part of a mixed marriage 

_they do not go to any church. Should 
‘we invite Jimmy? What about his 
parents? What about Mary whose par- 
ents are letting her choose her own 
religion when she’s older and wiser ?) 
What's the difference between a 


receiving assignment 


membership drive and an evangelism 
mission? (Discuss) Make sure it’s the 
latter. 


Why are there so many young 
people outside the church ? (1) School, 
hobbies, other amusements take up 
time; (2) many other places offer 
sociability; (3) materialism does not 
lead to religious vitality; (4) indiffer- 
ence; (5) poor leadership of church 
activities; (6) conflict between te- 
ligious and scientific teaching; (7) 
some churches oppose young people 
having a good time; (8) little religion 
in the home; (9) young people in the 
church show little interest in those 
outside of the church. 

There are lots and lots of ways of 
finding names of people to call on. 
Here are some for your convenience: 
(1) Check league roll for those who 
lave been absent quite often; (2) 
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check Sunday School rolls; (3) ask 
the pastor for names of those in the 
catechetical class; (4) house to house 
religious survey; (5) check school 
records or list those of your class in 
school who do not go to church; (6) 
be on the lookout for new. arrivals 
in the community; (7) have cards in 
the pews for visitors and members to 
check. 


Do lists bother you? Here’s another 
list from which you can gather ideas: 
Here are ways of reaching young 
people who are not Christian: (1) 
Invite and bring to Sunday School, 
etc. (2) try to reach key people in 
the hopes that others will follow the 
leader; (3) teach young people 
through activities outside of the church 
—clubs, sports, etc.; (4) keep in con- 
tact with college students and service- 
men—send them bulletins, lettters, oc- 
casional boxes of food; (5) improve 
your league program; (6) make your 
own social life a Christian example. 


A Christian Example 


The latter is very, very important. 
Show others that Christianity is im- 
portant in your life. (If your church 


has not used the Youth Sunday mate. 
rial, have someone act out the parts 
now. If it has been used, you may 
want to discuss it so it is more mean- 
ingful. Your pastor probably has a 
copy of the skit; if not, it has been 
printed in the August 1956 issue of 
Luther Life.) 

It is easy to bring God into many 
subjects. We can draw Him into con- 
versation without the other person be- 
ing aware of what we're doing. (Act 
out some opportunities of witnessing. 
For example: star-gazing with a friend, 
looking at a beautiful sunset ,talking 
about the miraculous medicines of to- 
day, music, architecture, paintings.) 

(You may want each person to tell 
some of his experiences in personal 
evangelism. He may tell how he has 
won someone to Christ, or he may 
tell how someone invited him to church 
for the first time.) 

If you put all these ideas to work, 
there’s no denying the fact that your 
Luther League is going to grow and 
grow. But you can’t stop with the in- 
vitation to come to church or league; 
there’s much more to do. Have a 
follow-through program. So, anothe. 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 
cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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| WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


list to help you: (1) Plan top notch 
programs; (2) welcome new members; 
(3) have someone assigned the duty 
of explaining what Luther League’s all 
about; (4) make sure the newcomer 
is included in all activities; (5) help 
new members begin their devotional 
life; (6) discover their interests and 
talents and find some place where they 
can be used; (7) continue to be en- 
thusiastic about your own Christian 
life; (8) help new members catch the 
spirit of evangelism. 

There you have it—really packed 
into a nutshell! There’s a wide field in 
which you can do your farming and a 
sea of people in which to fish. Christ 


speaks to you as He says “Go ye...” 
(Read “Lord, Speak to Me’, 260 
CYH, as a prayer.) 


EVANGELISM PROJECTS 


1. Visitation — sick, absent members, 
prospective members, institutions. 
2. Publicity — tracts, bulletin board, 


window display. 

3. Materials for devotional life—private, 
family, prayer calendars. 

4. Letter writing—friends, pen 
servicemen, college students. 

5. Provide transportation. 

6. Conduct religious survey. 

7. Assist a neighboring League in build- 
ing up its program. 


pals, 


FREE BULLETINS 


(undated) 
complete worship 


with a 


service—and a two 


color cover. 


available in quantity 


from LLA 


1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother and shall 
cleave unto his wife: and they shall 
be one flesh.” 

Genesis 2:24 
St. Mark 10:7-8 


MARRIAGE MEANS 
~ RESPONSIBILITY 


SAMUEL SHOEMAKER 


(Oe theme is Christian marriage. 
Marriage, is, of course as old as 
the race; and from the earliest times 
man has established customs and cere- 
monies in connection with it. Chris- 
tianity began when “the Word was 
made flesh,” and it has been a part of 
the genius of Christianity to lift and 
ennoble all natural things. 

The two great Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Holy Communion take two 
of life’s most natural and common 
things—water, and food and drink— 
and by offering them to God with 
special intent, and by His using them 
to transmit His grace, these natural 
things become the holiest things in the 
world. 

The Roman Catholic Church looks 
upon marriage as one of the sacra- 
ments. Our Church believes that 
Christ ordained two Sacraments only. 
But we do believe intensely in the 
sacramental character of marriage—as 
a natural thing which is transformed 
by the touch of God, and as one of 
the ways in which God makes Him- 
self known to the world. 

The Prayer Book “Form of Solemni- 
zation of Matrimony’ carries more 
than the rite by which two persons are 
matried: it carries also the Christian 
philosophy of marriage. It is “holy 
matrimony” in which they are to be 
joined. It is an “honorable estate.” It 
was ‘instituted of God.” It signifies to 
us ‘‘the mystical union that is betwixt 
Christ and His Church.” And St. Paul 
commends it as being “honorable 
among all men.” It would be difficult 
to think of a higher conception of 
marriage than this. 

Then the service goes on, “and 
therefore is not by any to be entered 
into unadvisedly or lightly; but rever- 
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ently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.” Here is set forth 
the frame of mind in which marriage 
is to be undertaken. The three points 
seem to be: seriousness, which con- 
siders how important a step marriage 
is; wisdom, which looks all round the 
picture before taking the step; and 
faith, which acts in this great matter 
only with the approval and help of 
God. 

Provision is even made for the in- 
terjection of human disapproval of a 
particular marriage, in case anyone 
knows anything against its lawfulness. 
Common sense would dictate that the 
time to register this was before the 
ceremony; but it is a witness to the 
Church’s belief that marriage is so im- 
portant that it is not wholly a private 
matter, 

We might, in the light of this very 
clear philosophy, see what are the tests 
for a true marriage to be undertaken. 

The first is the mutual attraction of 
human love—the natural side of mar- 
riage. That attraction includes physi- 
cal, intellectual and social factors, and 
they should all be there. The emo- 
tional factors are likely to be more 
prominent in the early stages; and the 
social and intellectual deepen with 
time. No marriage is complete without 
real human love, and no marriage long 
remains complete which is based upon 
attraction alone. In days like ours, when 
the ties of marriage are so lightly 
broken, there is more danger that the 


Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker is pastor 
of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


physical and emotional factors be con- 
sidered the only ones that matter, and 
if these decline, to look upon the mar- 
riage as a failure. 

The second test is the bond of com- 
mon interests. Of course, differing in- 
terests enrich a marriage, if there is 
a basic unity and loyalty: but some 
common concern is essential. Children 
may provide it, but sometimes children 
suffer the consequences of parents not 
having found it. 

The basic factor in loyalty to each 
other is loyalty to God. The one Power 
that can cement a relationship, giving 
it One common purpose, and changing 
differences to enrichments instead of 
barriers, is God. Every human relation, 
but especially marriage, should be, not 
like two dots at the end of a line, but 
like two angels at the base of a 
triangle, with God at the apex. 

The third test then becomes the 
readiness of each person to take full 
spiritual responsibility for the other 
person. This implies a maturity that 
can only come from a real experience 
of God in one’s own life. It requires 
an objectivity that is not influenced 
by emotional factors, nor those of 
self-interest, but sees the other person 
clearly, lovingly and creatively. 

In this sense, no one is fit for mar- 
tiage who is not fully adult: and no 
one is fully adult who is not spiritually 
changed. That is why so many matr- 
riages fail today—the patties are so 
immature, so selfish, so unschooled in 
real living that they cannot take spirit- 
ual responsibility for one another or 
for their children. That is why the pro- 
portion of marriages that succeed be- 
tween definitely religious people is so 
vastly higher than that between people 
who care nothing for God. 


God in your life means maturity. 
‘Maturity is the basis for responsibility. 
The willingness and some capacity to 
‘take spiritual responsibility for the 
‘other person are part of the tests for 
a thoroughly happy and unselfish matr- 
riage. 

The fourth test of whether a mar- 
‘tiage is intended between two people 
lies in whether it makes them love 
‘other people more, or love them less. 
‘Show me a love that is today so selfish 
that it wants to feed only upon itself, 
and share none of its happiness with 
others, and I will show you a marriage 
that will be tomorrow so selfish that 
it will sicken of its own satiety, and 
someone will want to turn elsewhere 
for more selfish pleasure. A really great 
human love does not drain off all one’s 
affections in one direction: it in- 
.creases and enhances one’s love for all. 
Every man and wife should be ‘father’ 
and “mother” to many besides their 
own children, and every home should 
be the joy of many beside the family 
that lives in it. That kind of unselfish- 
ness should be in a relationship from 
the beginning: and if it is not there, 
it should be sought as essential to a 
true and happy and lasting and crea- 
tive marriage. 

What is the Christian attitude to- 
wards divorce? Jesus said two things 
about it; one, that infidelity was just 
cause for it: and two, that Moses had 
allowed it “for the hardness of your 
heart . . . (and added) What God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

Of course the Church’s main busi- 
ness is not to judge of what to do when 
such dissensions arise, but to prevent 
them from arising. Many divorces are 
tragically unnecessary. There are in- 


stances where the safety of the life of 
the man or the woman or the children 
may require living apart, perhaps for 
a time to seek a better adjustment, per- 
haps permanently in some cases. 

But so many divorces take place be- 
cause people are spiritually immature. 
They were either selfish themselves, or 
did not have Christ and His power 
to cure the selfishness of the other per- 
son. They have not learned how to live. 
They took some stand, and pride would 
not let them back down. They saw 
the wound beginning in the emotions 
of the children, and knew they had 
caused it: but there was no way to 
take a different stand. We have seen 
dozens of couples, who have reached 
a difficulty that might mean a break; 
but then one or the other of them has 
found Christ, and with Him the de- 
sire and the direction to meet the situa- 
tion differently. And now they are 
living happily and creatively together, 
because He is real to them. 

We must always begin with people 
where they are. We must deal posi- 
tively and constructively with divorced 
people, giving them all possible spir- 
itual fellowship and help, and realiz- 
ing that if they had had a full meas- 
ure of spiritual discipline and direc- 
tion, it might all have been different. 
In some cases, it can still be different. 

The Church should know and prac- 
tise, all the time, a way of reconcilia- 
tion by which couples threatened with 
divorce find the answer to their lives 
and their homes. Much more of this 
is done by the Church than many know 
about; but much more needs to be 
done. The simple plan of facing one’s 
sins, and being honest about them, 
instead of just facing the other per- 
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son’s, has been of untold help to every 
couple that has ever tried it. 

There is a much larger aspect to all 
this than the happiness of the couple 
involved, or the emotional security 
and health of the children. Democ- 
racy may die of its own liberties un- 
less we find a voluntary unity. Many 
of us ask of our industrial and polit- 
ical leaders unity in a wide field when 
we do not trouble to create unity in 
the relatively restricted field of our 
homes. 

If you can’t settle a strike at the 
breakfast table, it’s no use to tell the 
industrialists and labor leaders that 
they must settle them in the factory. 
Moreover, the strength of a nation is 
the strength of its family life. Busi- 
ness and political leaders whose home 
situations are right will have more of 
an answer for business and _ politics. 
Men who are harassed and selfish at 
home can “talk big,” but they will 
lead the country astray. The home is 
the first unit of society. When that is 
sound, the society is sound. When that 
is disintegrated, nothing will save the 
society. 

How can we create Christian homes ? 

First, they must have God at the 
head of them. Not father, or mother 
—important as their responsibility is. 
Not some yammering youngster. Not 
somebody’s temper, or somebody’s 
tears. But God the Heard, the deciding 
factor. They must be homes where God 
is talked about, loved, and His will 
sought by all. 

Human nature being what it is, there 
are bound to be clashes of tempera- 
ment and differences of opinion. We 
do not want homes where there is so 
much Jaw that there is no freedom. 
Neither do we want homes where there 
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is so much freedom that there is ne 
law. 

There is but one final law, and it is 
the law of God. Parents are subject tc 
this, as well as children. Parents get 
away from it as well as children do, 
and must be willing to admit it to one 
another and to their children. When 
an issue arises, instead of hot tem- 
pers and shrill voices, let us get on 
our knees and ask God what He 
wants. We need steady provision for 
our personal prayers, and then at some 
time in the day for family prayers as 
well. Husbands and wives should be- 
gin their married life with daily pray- 
ers together. 

Second, we need homes that are 
characterized by homely virtues. 
Thrift needs to come into many homes, 
not niggardliness, but economy which 
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will make more generosity possible, 
using all of everything. Hospitality 
must be there, open hearts and open 
doors, not selfish retiring into our own 
‘privacy all the time, but sharing our 
food and friendship with others. Re- 
sponsibility is needed, everyone with 
some home duties which they fulfill, 
which gets the work done and makes 
vall feel needed and useful. Honesty is 
‘essential, honesty about money, and 
about our deeper feelings. Considera- 
tion we must have, remembering that 
‘everybody's plans and interests are 
important to him, and helping to ful- 
fill them unselfishly. Self-giving there 
must be, paying attention to others, 
taking an interest in what interests 
them, giving them time. We need 
plenty of good play between older and 
younger generations. 

_ Third, they must be homes where 
people are growing spiritually. When 
two people settle down to be what 
Chesterton called “their own potty 
little selves,” it becomes about as ex- 
citing as for two bricks to settle down 
beside each other in a wall. Unless you 
have a spiritual motivation, unless God 
is in your life, working with you, help- 
ing you to grow, you become an un- 
utterable bore, a continuous repetition 
of yourself. 

When no one in the family can get 
after you for your moods or your 
habits, when you have fenced yourself 
off from corrective from God and the 


people nearest you, you are dead in- 
side and might as well be dead out- 
side. Only God keeps people growing. 
And only growing, being more and 
more different from our old selfish 
selves, keeps us from being impossible 
to live with. 

Fourth, they should be homes 
where other people find new life and 
spirit. If two people, and their chil- 
dren, are under God, there will be 
something attractive and creative about 
the home in which they live. When 
God is present there is no missing 
Him. Surely He wants to use the 
homes He has blessed, that other 
homes may be blessed through them. 
Many homes are without God. 

Let us pray that the contagion of 
Christian homes may pass over to 
those that are definitely darker because 
they lack God. There is something 
definitely sacramental, ‘an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace,’ about a really Chris- 
tian marriage; and the spirit of it be- 
comes contagious. 

Homes like these become the an- 
swer to the prayer near the end of the 
Marriage Service: “look mercifully 
upon these thy servants, that they may 
love, honor and cherish each other, 
and so live together in faithfulness 
and patience, in wisdom and true 
godliness, that their home may be a 
haven of blessing and of peace.” 


Sam—wWhy does it take longer to run from second 
base to third than from first to second? 


Harry—I don’t know. 


Sam—Because there is a short stop between second 


and third.—Teens. 
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See February, March and this issue for details. 


BE UAW, a square-mile area 
just south of the University of 
Chicago, developed rapidly during and 
after World War II. Hotel and apart- 
ment facilities, intended only for 
single people or couples, now house 
“amilies with several children. As 
many as four families live in apart- 
nents originally intended for one. 

A building inspector discovered re- 

cently a six-flat building that now 
‘houses twenty-three families. A neigh- 
‘borhood public school was built for a 
‘maximum load of 900 children. It now 
thas over 1,700 children on a double- 
shift basis. 
! As Woodlawn Immanuel Lutheran 
‘Church members discussed what their 
‘church could do to serve the crowded 
ineighborhood, the problem of school- 
‘ing seemed very significant. They felt 
in this way an urban church could 
help a changing community. 

Thus, on September 4, 1956, the 
first Lutheran grade school of the 
Illinois synod became a reality. First 
and second grade pupils met in the 
church’s parish building. 

The teacher, Mrs. Dorothy Ken- 
nard, is a graduate of Northwestern 
University and has done additional 
work at Chicago Teachers’ College. 
She is one of several Negroes in the 
adult confirmation class. The school is 
virtually a miniature United Nations. 
“Negro, white, Oriental, and Puerto 
Rican children are enrolled. One boy 
speaks only Spanish and another boy 
only German. 


CHICAGO 


The grade school has brought new 
life and interest to the congregation. 
A member who is the chief psycholo- 
gist at a mental health clinic gives 
mental tests to the children without 
charge. A physician and nurse in the 
congregation have volunteered their 
services to examine the children. An 
accountant in the church keeps the 
books. 

Each school day is begun with devo- 
tions, and twice a week classes for 
Christian instruction meet. On Wed- 
nesday mornings the parents are in- 
vited to worship. But most promising 
of all, is the opportunity to deal with 
and encourage children’s growing te- 
ligious curiosity as it expresses itself 
in the daily routine of the classroom. 

On September 9, Jose Hernandez, a 
Maywood Seminary student, began 
Spanish services at Woodlawn Im- 
manuel. He also has begun Bible dis- 
cussion groups in homes for those who 
are reluctant to come to the church. 

The day school, the Spanish service, 
a vacation Bible School program, re- 
lease time school, and the church’s par- 
ticipation with other churches and 
civic groups in social action, help to 
answer the question of the part the 
Church plays when the neighborhood 
changes. 

From July 20 to July 28, work cam- 
pers will participate in the program 
of that changing community. Their 
special project is to prepare a class- 
room for a day school and to establish 
a community playground. 
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to help the four-fold life 


R. W. A. PASSAVANT’S name 

is important in the history of the 
ULCA, especially in the work of the 
diaconate and various areas of social 
service. And, he has played an impor- 
tant part in the lives of countless chil- 
dren from the Pittsburgh Synod. 

In 1846, Passavant, traveling in 
Europe, became interested in child care 
as a challenging field of the Christian 
ministry. In 1850, the first step was 
taken in a newly-planned program, 
these first orphans were cared for in 
foster homes. The Lutheran Children’s 
Home was founded in 1852. Origin- 
ally the home was a section of Pas- 
savant’s Pittsburgh Hospital. 

The Lutheran Children’s Home, 
now located in Zelienople, north of 
Pittsburgh, is a combination home and 
farm school. It is supported by the 
Pittsburgh Synod of the ULCA. 

Fourteen buildings, including cot- 
tages, a modern school building, barns, 
chapel, etc., and two acres of play- 
ground, are situated in the midst of 
400 acres of pastureland, woods, and 
cultivated farming area. 

Directors of the school are inter- 
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ested that the children—many from 
broken homes—have a four-fold life. 
There are many opportunities for 
physical, mental, spiritual, and social 
growth. 

Physical—A health program in- 
cludes plenty of outside exercise, both 
play and work. All of the children 
have a well-balanced diet. 

Mental—Excellent cooperation be- 
tween the school authorities and the 
staff of the home. 

Spiritual — Daily devotions and 
chapel services are held. The children 
participate in the activities of the Lu- 
theran church in Zelienople (includ- 
ing Luther League). 

Social—Scouting and cubbing 
groups. 4-H activities. Social activities 
through the local high school and 
church. There is an excellent relation- 
ship maintained between the home and 
the community. 

Painting and repairing buildings is 
on the agenda for LLA work campers 
who will spend a week at the Zelien- 
ople Lutheran Children’s Home this 
summer. A tour of other institutions 
founded by Passavant is scheduled. 
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PARTY 


by Sister Sally Tschumi 
Augsburg. Lutheran Church, Toledo Ohio 


When Joe opened the mailing tube 
that brought this formal invitation to 
his home his curiosity was aroused. 
It was the first he’d heard of the party. 
Not so with Jane and her fellow 
leaguers. It took a lot of planning to 
get to the point where novel invita- 
tions like this could be sent to the 
members of the confirmation class. 


What are the first steps in planning? 


Your league and church situation is 
different from that of anyone else so 
let's face it, analyse it, and then build 
your party on the facts. 

1, What is your purpose? Are the 
confirmands already in your league. . . 
being invited to join now . . . just 
being honored... ? 

2. What group must you entertain ? 
Can they stand the pace or lack of it? 


Parents . . . families . . . teenagers 
? 
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3. Set your food and activity limits. 
Should this be a formal affair (not 
referring to dress) ... informal. . . 
half way in between... ? 


4. Do you have enough manpowei 
to do the job? Are you a large league 


. small league . . . just in between 
? 


5. How much time and space do 
you have? Who pays the bills? 

If the confirmands are already in 
the league you may want to have a 
dinner, invite the parents and have an 
enthusiastic guest speaker—a real foz- 
mal affair. This would go over big, 
too, with prospective leaguers. You 
could use the program time to influ- 
ence prospects and parents on the pur- 
pose and value of Luther League. This 
dinner could be the formal type served 
by someone, or the less formal “pot 
luck.’ (For complete details see “How 


‘To Plan a Banquet,” LUTHER LIFE, 
April 1954). 


A Party Has a Theme 


This one suggests memories of cate- 
chetical class days, and all publicity, 
decorations, games, and refreshments 
‘should be planned to carry out this 
idea. If you try the invitation sug- 
gested dress it up to look like an of- 
ficial degree or honor with a gold 
motary seal and ribbon. It becomes 
mysterious when sent in a mailing 
tube (a wax or foil paper roll) and 
the whole family is interested. The in- 
vitation should be followed up with 
more dramatic posters, class and league 
announcements, and personal phone 
calls. 

For decorations try pictures or 
sketches of the individual members of 
the class in huge cardboard frames, 
‘listing their achievements at the bot- 
tom, and placed around the room to 
suggest a Hall of Fame. Their achieve- 
ments might include ‘Best Excuse 
Maker’, “Graduated Without Having 
Book In Class’, or “Noted Mission- 
ary To Russia’, “Business Man Church 
Leader’—using serious or humorous 
titles to represent past, present, and 
future deeds. Most of these will need 
something to call attention to them, 
so use plenty of color. Try cutting 
huge frames from the sides of card- 
board boxes and coloring with bright 
poster paints. 

Use a grade card to keep the games 
moving. A prize may be given to the 
highest scorer, declared first in the 
class. Make sure all paper and pencil 
game supplies are prepared in advance. 
Have plenty on hand. That goes for 
other supplies, too. Don’t waste party 
time looking for them. 


Plan a Warm-Up 


Your party starts when the first per- 
son arrives. You'll have to have some 
activities ready. Here are some. 

You're stuck with it—The first per- 
son to arrive is given some object to 
wear or carry. This must be given to 
the next one in and so on throughout 
the program. Group arrivals can be 
fun as it must be passed to each one 
in turn. The last person to arrive is 
“stuck with it” until the party is over. 
An appropriate item for this party 
would be a large dunce cap with 
“Catechetical Class Dunce’”’ lettered in 
bright colors. (Better tell your pastor 
to get there early!) 

Census (Senses)—This is a game 
to test your sense of taste and smell. 
Prepare 10 numbered dishes with 
items that taste (easy ones like mus- 
tard, ketchup, as well as horse radish 
and some little-known tastes) and 10 
numbered bottles with items that smell 
(like ammonia, perfume, cleaning 
fluid, etc.). A numbered card is given 
and individuals must identify what’s 
in the bottles and dishes by tasting 
and smelling. The one with the larg- 
est number right adds three to his 
grade card. This is a good warm-up 
because people like to stand around 
and watch. 

Keep Things Moving 

Don’t let anyone get tired of ‘‘do- 
ing nothing.” Have your games 
planned so that one activity leads into 
the next. Have a variety of active 
and quiet games. 

Class roll—WJith cards lined as 
though for Bingo, each person gets 
autographs in all the spaces. Later 
names are drawn (be sure to prepare 
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them) and the cards marked using 
names instead of letters and numbers. 
The one who goes “Bingo” must be 
able to identify the individuals in his 
winning line. He earns three points. 

Hidden facts—This is a treasure 
hunt that will help open your leagu- 
ers’ eyes to things they never noticed 
before. Prepare and hide clues that 
will lead to different parts of your 
church building. These should empha- 
size important pictures or objects that 
ordinarily might be passed without 
notice. If it’s a biblical picture, use the 
scripture reference as a clue. Perhaps 
you can make up rhymes. The clues 
for each team should be of different 
colors. Warning—If leaguers are go- 
ing to go all over the church, an ad- 
visor or responsible person should be 
stationed in each room to see that 
proper conduct is maintained and 
nothing broken by enthusiasm to get 
the treasure and three points! 

Class picture—‘Sorty about your 
class picture. It’s mixed up with these 
negatives. Perhaps you can help us 
identify it?” From magazines cut out 
pictures of familiar objects such as a 
telephone, bowl of soup, cake, shirt, 
etc., and paste to typing paper. On the 
back of each, follow the design of the 
picture and fill in with black ink or 
crayon. The ‘negative’ is numbered 
and tacked to the wall so the picture 
itself cannot be seen. Each person is 
given a list of the numbers and a 
pencil and must try to identify the 
object from its ‘negative.’ A large 
group could play this by projecting 
the negative through an opaque pro- 
jector. Three points goes on the grade 
catd of the person having the most 
correct. If you want to use this as a 
team game show the negatives indi- 
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vidually and award a point for the 
first team to answer correctly. 

Final Exam—Type on small slips of 
paper, individual sentences from one 
of the explanations of an article of 
the Creed, or perhaps the Ten Com- 
mandments, or just the meanings of 
the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
These are distributed to the team mem- 
bers (each team must have identical 
slips). At the word go the final exam 
is on. The first team to line up in the 
proper reading order wins. This goes 
so quickly that you can play it several 
times using different readings. Each 
winning team member gets one point. 

Scramble—The next game reminds 
me how we all scrambled to get our 
things on after class was over.” Simple 
isn’t it? But just a sentence or two 
of introduction like this keeps the 
party on the theme and makes it more 
interesting. In ‘‘scramble” everyone 
takes off their shoes and places them 
in a pile in the middle of the room. 
You scramble them and then give the 
signal. Everyone rushes up, grabs their 
shoes and goes back to the team 
corner. The first team on their feet 
with all shoes properly tied wins three 
points. 


Relief from Sititis (dead end) 


You don’t want to do nothing but 
sit all evening! Even though you are 
confined to limited space at the table, 
do something that will give everyone 
a chance to participate physically and 
vocally. Some good action songs are 
“Head and Shoulders, Knees and 
Toes”, ‘Little Tommy Tinker Sat 
Upon a Clinker.” Use your imagina- 
tion and make up a story that has dif- 
ferent characters, actions, and sounds 
in it. Divide into groups and assign 


parts. Each group must stand up and 
give out with the noise or action as 
it or their character is called for in the 
‘story you recite. If you don’t get good 
results the first time try it again. Repe- 
‘tition sometimes adds to the humor. 


‘This Is Your Life 


With mimeograph paper folded in 
half, prepare a booklet of 5-6 pages. 
‘The cover should be entitled ‘“This Is 
‘Your Life, ” (with the 
names of leaguers and confirmands in- 
serted). Give a booklet, scissors, paste 
and pile of pictorial magazines to each 
person. The object is to cut out pic- 
tures and paste one on each page to 
show how that person looked at vari- 
ous stages of life—at baptism, first day 
-of Sunday School, etc. It is best if 
each person gets to make one, but if 
your league.is large, divide into groups 
‘and make one for each of the confir- 
mands. Use regular magazines, not 
just religious ones. Humorous pic- 
tures are fun. 


Food’s Fun Too 


Put away those cokes and chips 
served from carton and box if that’s 
what you usually have. Dress up a 
table or corner with a centerpiece 
matching your theme—or just flowers 
and candles. This is a special occasion 
—one of honor. Serve ice cream and 
have various toppings available for 
“make your own’ sundaes, a specially 
decorated cake, and punch. If your 
leaguers are used to something more 
substantial give them submarine sand- 
wiches or hot barbeques. Make it dif- 
ferent! 

The party's been fun, the food's 
good and everyone is well acquainted. 
While you’re still at the peak of this 
spirit, send the group off with simple 
but meaningful devotions. Gather in a 
friendship circle for free prayer (have 
some leaguers primed for it and you 
give suggestions to the rest of the 
group), the Luther League hymn and 
the benediction. 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 


LLA’ers 
be active 


LWA’ers 
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COUNCILMAN looks at CONFIRMATION 


by Charles Minich 


Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Wilmington, Del. 


We we were baptized as in- 
fants or small children, our par- 
ents or sponsors took sacred vows to 
raise us in the nurture and admonition 
of our Lord and to teach us the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Ten Commandments. During this 
period between baptism the Christian 
child is taught these things and given 
additional training in Sunday School 
and church. 

As children we have no choice in 
this religious education. It comes as 
naturally as learning our numbers and 
ABC's, learning table manners, learn- 
ing to play with other children and all 
fundamentals of living in our world. 
Now in our spiritual life we mature 
or come of age earlier than we do in 
our physical and secular life. We ma- 
ture spiritually in the months preced- 
ing confirmation when we make a spe- 
cialized study of the fundamentals of 
our teligion and then we choose 
whether or not we are ready to assume 
responsibility for our own souls. 

If we so choose, we relieve our par- 
ents of this responsibility and in a 
service before God and man we con- 
firm (make firm) our own Christian 
belief. We confirm that which our par- 
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a day for determining 


ents up to then had assumed for us. 
Henceforth we are responsible for our 
relationship with God, we must try 
to live as he would have us live, we 
must seek our own forgiveness and 
repent in our own hearts. 

When we are confirmed we take 
vows which ate promises to Almighty 
God that -we do renounce or will not 
follow Satan and his way, that we will 
follow God and His Son Jesus Christ, 
that we will believe with all our hearts 
and minds and soul. For how long 
do we promise to renounce and be- 
lieve? We promise to do this for the 
rest of our lives. Up to this time our 
parents have promised to do this for 
us. Now we promise to do these things 
ourselves and not with any reservations 
that it will be only for a little while 
or until we find “something better.” 

These pledges to God are a serious 
matter. We sometimes make pledges 
to ourselves or to other people and we 
sometimes break them. We know of 
the difficulties these broken promises 
can get us into. Because we are human 
and not perfect we also break our 
promises to God. We do this know- 
ingly and unknowingly. But our God 
is a merciful God. When we go to 


Him and repent our unfaithfulness, 
he forgives us. 

One who was confirmed some years 
ago can look back and realize that 
confirmation was a beginning, a be- 
ginning of responsibility lifted from 
someone else and transferred to our 
own shoulders. Confirmation was a 
seed sown, but like all seeds it had 
to be nurtured and cultivated and fed. 
Our confirmation is strengthened by 
our Christian growth, by our Church 
attendance, by observing those other 
confirmands take their vows and by 
repeating them to ourselves again. For 


some confirmation may be a hollow 
ceremony because the seed of faith was 
never there. But confirmation is a 
promise to God and if it is broken, 
we must suffer the consequences as 
with any broken promise. Perhaps each 
of us should have a confirmation anni- 
versaty, a day of each year not just for 
a celebration, but for reflection—to ex- 
amine ourselves against the vows of 
confirmation. It should be a day for 
determining whether that which we 
confirmed those years ago has become 
firmer or softer through the experi- 
ences of life. =a 


I was too short to play on the high school basketball team. 
Then I enrolled in Carthage College. I’m still too short to play 
on the basketball team, but I’m getting an outstanding edu- 


cation. 


Write: Director of Admissions 
Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
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by Eugene Hoeftman 


The Happy Road 
(MGM, Kerry Production) 


Where you least expect to find it 
you sometimes get the most for your 
entertainment dollar. So it is with this 
unpretentious comedy, in black and 
white—and regular size screen yet! 
The basic ingredient is the hilarious 
“chase” which two young schoolmates 
(Gene Kelly's son and Barbara 
Laage’s daughter) lead their parents. 

Runaways from a Swiss academy 
(and relying entirely on free trans- 
portation), they head for Paris and 
their individual parents. Hard behind 
them (and utilizing a variety of ve- 
hicles, all comical) come the parents. 
The road is full of adventure and 
misadventure and some priceless 
comedy characters in the European 


manner. In the end the four are tre-. 


united, with promise of better things 
to come. 
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A delightful, 


heart-warming 99 
minutes, produced and directed by 
Gene Kelly himself, on the continent. 


Funny Face 
_ (Paramount) 


Traveling to Paris by another route 
and in much flashier company (a New 
York fashion magazine staff, complete 
with photographer Fred Astaire and 
model Audrey Hepburn), we are soon 
up to here in song and dance, and a 
slight story plot. Audrey, a devotee 
of “empathy” is always chasing off to 
some weird basement club to talk 
things over with the Parisians, leaving 
Fred and editor Kay Thompson to 
chew their nails and tear their hair 
what with the big fashion show due 
on stage most any minute! 12 Ger- 
shwin numbers, in song and dance, 
with special mention to “On How To 
Be Lovely” (with Kay and Audrey) 
and the ‘‘Clap Yo’ Hands” with which 
Fred and Kay rescue Audrey from the 
Professor. 

Very ingenious introduction of cast 
and credits. VistaVision, Technicolor. 


Three Brave Men 
(20th-Fox) 

CinemaScope drama with Ernest 
Borgnine as a longtime Navy Depatt- 
ment employee who suffers a clouded 
future thru being classified as a pos- 
sible “security risk.’ Ray Milland is 
the sympathetic lawyer who fights 
back and wins the case for Ernie. Faith 
and loyalty of family and friends is 
well depicted. 


Men in War 
(United Artists) 
Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray lead the 


remnants of a battle-weary infantry 
platoon in a retreat from an early por- 
tion of the Korean conflict. Action is 
small scale, but deadly. Good cast; ex- 
cellent picture of its type. 


Attention: Jeff Chandler Fans 
Universal-International’s 

The Tattered Dress has Jeff in a 
great performance as a top ranking 
criminal lawyer fighting the legal 
fight of his life, this time in his own 
defense! A conspiracy hatched up by 
a plotting Jack Carson could put the 
super legal eagle behind prison bars, 
but does it? Close call. 


Hepburn and 
Astaire in 
Funny Face 
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by Ralph E. Jones 


Ree are being released these 
days in overwhelming numbers. 
The only way to survive the deluge of 
discs is to be very selective in our 


choices. For that reason, we have 
picked what amounts to a Hit Parade 
of records. All the discs listed are 
superior performances. The variety in- 
cluded should provide a few, at least, 
for every taste. So, . . . here goes! 

1. 2. 3. One composer seems to 
tide the crest of the wave, and he is 
Tchaikovsky. Beginners at listening 
immediately find this composer appeal- 
ing, and advanced musicians admire 
his genius for careful orchestration. A 
new RCA Victor disc (LM-1999) by 
Fritz Reiner and the Chicago Sym- 
phony presents Tchiakovsky’s 1812 
Overture along with 3 short pieces by 
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other composers. One of these, Wein- 
berger’s Polka and Fugue from 
Schwanda is especially enjoyable and 
beautifully recorded. Another RCA- 
Tchaikovsky disc (LM-2043) presents 
two romantic favorites, Romeo and 
Juliet and Francesca da Rimini, in 
gorgeous performances by Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony. 
There may be more profound music, 
but certainly very little that is more 
instantly appealing. The third Tchat- 
kovsky item is his lesser-known Second 
Symphony, the “Little Russian.” In a 
London recording (LL-1507) by 
Georg Solti, we can hear this work of 
the composer as a young man. 

4, Probably the most nearly per- 
fect orchestral recording of the past 
year is Sir Thomas Beecham’s disc for 
Angel (35339) of Schubert’s Sym- 


phony No. 6, backed by Grieg’s In 
Autumn and Old Norwegian Romance 
with Variations. This isn’t spectacular 
music, but we can’t imagine anyone 
not liking it. 

5. On the lighter side, two popu- 
Jar works in the symphonic jazz field 
find first-class performances on a Cap- 
itol record (P-8347). Felix Slatkin 
conducts Ferde Grofé’s Grand Canyon 
Suite and Mississippi Suite in possibly 
the best available readings of these 
pieces. The more popular sections, like 
On the Trail and Mardi Gras will 
make this a popular disc in your 
- library. 

6, 7. Columbia’s recordings of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra always seem to 

end up in any top-ranking evaluation. 
Two of their best recent releases are 
a selection of instrumental excerpts 
;from Wagner's Parsifal (ML-5080), 
and Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
with Rudolf Serkin as soloist (ML- 
5117). Wagner’s Parsifal is the story 
of the search for the Holy Grail. It 
contains some of this composer’s most 
inspired music. The Brahms work, 
which replaces an earlier disc whose 
sound is now outdated, is an almost 
perfect performance. Eugene Or- 
mandy’s Philadelphia Orchestra pro- 
vides a _ richly-textured accompani- 
ment for dazzling piano playing by 

Serkin. 

8. One other orchestral record de- 
serves mention on our Hit Parade. 
Returning to Munch’s Boston Sym- 
phony, we can hear an RCA Victor 
record curiously titled The Virtuoso 
Orchestra (LM-1984).  Predicated 
upon the idea that some early 20th 
century orchestral writing makes un- 
precedented demands upon the play- 
ers, the record presents four selections 


requiring the ultimate in skill from 
master musicians. The selections are 
Debussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of 
a Faun, Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole, 
La Valse (for orchestra), and his 
ever-popular and compelling Bolero. 

9. In the opera department, of 
course, the big news is the American- 
born soprano, Maria Meneghini Cal- 
las, whose appearance at the Met this 
fall was given world-wide publicity. 
All aspects of temperament aside, 
Mme. Callas does have a remarkable 
voice, strangely unlike any other so- 
prano we have ever heard. It is not 
always pretty, but it is always interest- 
ing and convincingly dramatic. Pos- 
sibly the best sampling of her work 
can be had from the Angel disc Callas 
Sings Lucia (35382), which provides 
highlights from the complete opera 
Lucia di Lammermoor by Donizetti. If 
you like what you hear, there are many 
complete opera recordings in which 
Mme. Callas is featured. 

10. We saved one of the very best 
for last. Recordings of good concert 
band music are extremely rare. Fur- 
thermore, there is very little original 
writing for band by composers of the 
first rank. Therefore, the appearance 
of the Mercuty release British Band 
Classics (MG-50088) is a musical 
event of great importance. The works 
are by two of England’s finest com- 
posers. The playing of the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble under Frederick Fen- 
nell is thrilling. The selections include 
two Suites for Band by Gustav Holst, 
and Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Toc- 
cata Marziale and Folk Song Suite. 
The high-fidelity of this disc is amaz- 


‘ing. Save this one for some night 


when the neighbors have gone out for 
the evening. 
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OMNIBUS AND REMUS 


OMNIBUS OF FUN. By Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. New York: Assoct- 
ation Press. 625 Pages. $7.95. 

This is it! Helen and Larry Eisen- 
berg have arrived! They just can’t go 
one better after this. 

Take a look at their philosophy of 
recreation as featured in the book’s 
introduction: “The new approach to 
recreation acknowledges man to be a 
whole person. . . . Leaders now recog- 
nize that the personality operates 
simultaneously through mind, muscles, 
emotions, spirit. Where the earlier ap- 
proaches to organized recreation em- 
phasized heavily the physical and com- 
petitive, the newer one looks on an 
individual as having need for social, 
creative, spiritual, and adventurous 
outlets, as well as physical. 

“Encouraging is the new recogni- 
tion of the whole person by the 
churches. In former days the churches 
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felt that they need minister only to 
the ‘spiritual’ aspect of man’s nature. 
Now they are saying that people need 
to play together as well as pray to- 
gether. ‘Religion embraces all things 
that improve a person’s stature men- 
tally, physically, spiritually, and so- 
cially, enabling him to grow toward 
a whole person.’ ” 

This just-quoted philosophy of re- 
creation will be loudly amended by the 
recreation committee of LLA. In fact, 
the LLA recreation division has been 
broadcasting a corresponding philoso- 
phy since the adoption of the new 
constitution back in 1953. It’s delight- 
ful to have a six hundred and twenty- 
five page volume to substantiate such 
a program philosophy. 

Everything's here, and yet it’s not all 
here-paradoxical, but true. You see, 
this is the sixth Eisenbergs’ book pub- 
lished by Association Press. A sentence 


on the book’s jacket claims: ‘The ma- 
terial in Omnibus of Fun does not 
duplicate material in the other five.” 

Frankly, I doubted that statement 
before I began “omnibusing.’” How- 
ever, now that I have tripped through 
it, I must admit, the jacket-writer is 
as good as his word. This 7s a new 
book. No matter what you’ve got on 
your recreation shelf, this w7ll be an 
addition! 

It’s the best-arranged recreation 
volume ever peeped at by our peep- 
ers. There is an index which includes 
every fun-item in the book. But even 
more important than the index is the 
eleven-page bibliography. These list- 
ings of related books are grouped ac- 
cording to subject matter. Happily— 
for the recreationist, the full address 
of the source and volume is provided. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


DOE COMPREE TE, TALES OF 
UNCLE REMUS. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 875 Pages. $5.00. 

It’s been seventy-five years since the 
first Uncle Remus book came off the 
press. In marking this anniversary, 
Houghton Mifflin Publishing Co. has 
put between the covers of this new 
volume the very first Uncle Remus 
book, and all other seven books that 
followed. Thus, this is actually an 
eight-volumes-in-one production, to- 
taling 875 pages. 

We're not prophets nor the sons of 
prophets, but we have good reason 
to predict that Uncle Remus will still 
be current literature 175 years from 
now, probably necessitating another 
special anniversary edition. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


A LUTHERAN 
HANDBOOK 
By Amos John Traver 


SAORI 


A new and completely 
revised edition of the in- 
formative yet simply 
written book on the his- 
tory, beliefs and practices 
of the Lutheran Church. 


Includes such topics as 
Luther and the early 
Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran Church in 
America, the Church 
Year, the Common Ser- 
vice, the way of Salvation, 
the Means of Grace, 
Education, Missions, the 
Body of Christ and con- 
cludes with a_ section 
on the Lutheran World 
Federation. 


Paper, $1.00; boards, $1.50 
At all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Our devotions for 1957 appear through special 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


APRIL 


with permission. Copyright 1957. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


As we open our Bible to these sections each day, we share the same Scrip- 


ture with thousands of other teenagers. Let’s pray for each other that Jesus will 


step out of our open Bibles into believing hearts. 


Would you accept an invitation to 
tour Palestine? If guided by a doctor 
skilled in being alert ? Good! Meet Dr. 
Luke. He wants to show us more than 
Palestine, much more. He wants to 
show us the Person Who split history 
there into BC-AD. Be prepared for a 
terrific tour! 


Luke 4:1-30 

Frequently triumphs are fol- 
lowed quickly by trials. Why is the or- 
der given in Matthew different than in 
Luke? Masterful writer that he was, 
Luke employed the technique of build- 
ing a climax. The choices in His temp- 
tation became more difficult. 


Luke 4:31-44 

Successful touring demands a 
map. Find spots mentioned. 34 re- 
flects James 4:49b. Sense the value of 
memorizing here? By the Word, Jesus 
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singed Satan. By the same Word He 
amazed all (36). Christ’s concern was 
not limited to an 8-hour-day. 


Luke 5 

For the next five chapters, Luke 
follows Jesus around Galilee as He 
enters His public ministry. Rather than 
present arguments to Theophilus 
(1:3), Luke paints word pictures to 
prove His point (1:4). This appeal 
to the imagination and emotions per- 
suades more effectively than the finest 
of forced logic. Try labeling para- 
gtaphs to fix their thoughts. How 
about for 1 Peter, 12 Leper, 17 Para- 
lytic, 27 Levi, 29 Feast, 33 Problem. 


Luke 6:1-31 

Again Jesus capitalizes on His 
familiarity with Scripture to make His 
point. The Pharisees had 613 laws 
about Sabbath conduct—365 don’ts 
and 248 do’s! Christ wades thru all 
these trimmings to return to the basic 
issue of human need. 


Luke 6:32-49 

Adventure awaits you as you act 
on 35. “Expecting nothing in return” 
is a secret of happy living thru selfless 
giving. While we are not to judge, 
37, God’s Word makes judgments that 
we must apply. 38 is a law of life that 
cannot be broken. If you try to break 
it, it breaks you. To give is to live. 


Luke 7:1-23 

A centurion was a Roman officer 
in charge of 100 men. This one had 
a heart, even for his slave. Jesus has 
deep concern for both master and 
slave. 


Luke: 7:24-50 

Even tho John didn’t understand 
all about Jesus (19) he faithfully wit- 
nessed of what he knew, 27. To “‘justi- 
_fy” means to make right, to agree with 
God’s purpose. Even tho the Pharisees 
rejected God (30) Christ didn’t re- 
ject them (36). It was the sinnet’s 
faith (50), not her fine works (29) 
that saved her, permitting peace. 


Luke 8:1-25 

Exhilaration in the movement 
and message of 1. What kind of soil 
is my heart today? Think thru 11. 
What are some parallel characteristics 
of seed and God’s Word? Dynamic 
potential when planted. Dead unless 
used. Exciting for those who take time 
to study them. 


Luke 8:26-56 

When Christ comes close, evil 
can’t be comfortable, 28. Better to lose 
a herd of hogs than a human heart. Is 
my 4-H project, or pet, or friend get- 
ting more of me than Christ is? Last 
four words of 35 are strangely typical. 


Are we making it hard for friends re- 
leased from prisons and mental hos- 
pitals? 39 suggests that we tell what 
Christ has done for us. 
10 Luke 9:1-36 

Three standard ways of learn- 
ing are by hearing, seeing, and doing. 
Jot down, as you use your imagination, 
what you see, hear, and desire to do 
as a result of your reading this section. 
What made it possible for the early 
Apostles to do what they were sent 


to do? Who do others say that Jesus 
is? “Who do you say that I am?” 
Luke 9:37-62 


11 Tho met by a crowd, Christ saw 
an individual. Find an isolated friend 
to befriend today. Feel the father’s 
anguish in 38? 51 inspired Sallman’s 
“Head of Christ’. Observe His fixed 
focus. Watch for the recurrence of this 
movement toward Jerusalem. Do you 
have such a steady, driving purpose? 

Luke 10:1-22 


12 Teams of two still find thrill 
in calling on lapsed leaguers and col- 
lapsed confirmands. 2 tells how to fill 
Church-related vocations. Are you an 
answet to such prayers? Our chief 
source of joy is not in what we pos- 
sess, but in being possessed by Christ, 
20. Have you added 20 to your mem- 


ory treasure chest ? 
13 Luke 10:23-42 

Blessed means intensely and in- 
ternally happy. We are more privileged 
than the prophets. Our clearer picture 
of Christ offers sheer joy. Find in 27 


the secret of joy: Jesus first, Others 
second, and Yourself last. 
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14 Luke 19 

Test your stewardship against 
the parable of the pounds. A King on 
a colt! Why did He weep? 


15 Luke 20:1-26 


What indicates that some in- 
tend to make serious trouble for Jesus ? 
Check all question marks. Now fill in 
on scratch paper: Who asks them? 
What is asked? Who answers? What 
is the answer? How does Jesus make 
out in this battle of words? 
Luke 20:27-47 


16 Learn anything about the Sad- 

ducees here? About heaven? Tho the 

Sadducees were not numerous, they 

were powerful. By quoting Scripture, 

Jesus stopped them cold on the baf- 

fling question of marriage in heaven. 
Luke 21 


17 Would 7 be a good key to this 
chapter? List the events that are to 
occur before Christ’s coming. How 
do these affect our conduct today? 
How do we know for sure that Christ 
is coming again? What does the Creed 
mean by ‘He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead?” Are you afraid 
of His coming? Or does it comfort 


you? 
18 Luke 22 
One hesitates to add any com- 
ment to this marvelously meaningful 
moment in the life of our Lord. The 
whole chapter needs to be “‘prayed 
through” by pausing on each phrase 
to tell God what it means to you. 
Luke 23:1-49 


19 There are at least a dozen un- 


fair and illegal features of Jesus’ trial. 
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How many can you find? List the 
abuse Jesus took. Add His reactions. 
Now that the “heat is on,” which 
characters show up favorably ? Which 
unfavorably? Why did Jesus die? 
“Love so amazing . . . demands my 


soul, my life, my all!” 
20 Luke 23-50-56 

Joseph has earned a vigorous 
salute for sheer bravery. We think it 
uncomfortable to take sides with 
Christians at times, but Joseph en- 
dangered his life to serve the Saviour. 


List what you learn about him. Which 
of these traits are yours? Could be 


yours ? 
21 Luke 24:1-35 

Easter dawns with God’s glori- 
ous “but” to the darkness that pre- 
viously prevailed since Good Friday. 
God always gets the final word. Vivid 
contrast between chapters 23 and 24. 
Black to white! Gloom to glory! Trial 
to triumph! Victim becomes victor! 


Death yields to life! 
Luke 24:36-53 


22 Easter today too? True, if we 


accept Christ’s presence with us a Per- 
son as alive as we are. How marvel- 
ously Christ tied the whole Bible to- 
gether, 44. (See John 5:39.) If your 
Bible seems closed to your understand- 
ing, match 45 with John 16:24. The 
heart of our message is 46-48. 
Luke 11:1-28 


23 Take time to refresh yourself 
on Luther's explanation to the Lord’s 
Prayer as found in his Small Catechism 
or, better still, in your memory. Treat 
yourself to some new insights on pray- 
et by reading Luther's Large Catechism 


dn the subject. The disciples asked for 
soaching on prayer. Christ’s example 
of much praying urged their interest. 


24 Luke 11:29-54 


In 29 Jesus reacts to the 
crowd's request for a spectacular sign 
of His power. He offers the greatest 
proof possible — His resurrection. 
Every generation is plagued with spir- 
aitually superficial leaders. Am I be- 
coming such? 


25 Luke 12:1-31 


Heart-attitude concerns Christ 
more than outer action. Motives mean 
‘more than methods. Let 6-7 release 
you from your anxieties. Does 8-9 
awaken your witness ? Observe how the 
last paragraph rises to a climax in 31. 
Read 22-31 out loud. 


26 Luke 12:32-59 


One small group listed 5000 
fears. 32 cheers folks with fears. From 
our fears Jesus leads us to look up 
to heaven and His coming. The up- 
ward look spares us from an inner 
limp. Catch Christ’s concern for ac- 
tive waiting ? 


2] Luke 13:1-17 


Good teachers find hooks in 
current interests. Thus Jesus illustrates 
the danger of perishing by mention 


of two recent tragedies. Notice God's 
amazing patience in 6-9. Do we take 
the initiative in being helpful, as in 


12? 
28 Luke 13:18-35 

Kingdom growth extensively 
and intensively is pictured in the seed 
end the leaven. Great to be part of 
such dynamic movement. Note Christ’s 
purposive progress in 22. Even tho 
this meant death, He pressed on. Sense 
Christ's purpose pursued in 33 and 
His ache in 34? 


29 Luke 14:1-14 


Another Sabbath healing—in 
plain view! Christ’s works and words 
silence His critics. Is our witness able 
to stop Christ’s critics cold and then 
warm them up to the Gospel? We've 
discovered several basic laws of living 
in Luke as in 11. The meek inherit 
the earth. 


30 Luke 14:15-35 


What a masterful story-teller is 
Jesus. Learn from Him the art of 
stimulating conversation. He was a 
realist too. Not everyone would come 
rushing into the Kingdom. Similarly 
we need to confront excuses with a 
constantly warm welcome. What does 
it cost you to be a Christian, 27? 
Thank God for Luke’s “tour’’. 


@ Live one day at a time. You can plan for tomorrow and hope for the future, 
but don’t live in it. Live this day well, and tomorrow’s strength will come tomorrow. 


—tThe Rev. Chas. W. Shedd, Farm Journal 


_@ When we hate our enemies, we give them power over us—power over our sleep, 
our appetites, our blood pressure, our health, and our happiness. Our enemies would 
dance with joy if they surmised that they worry and lacerate us. Our hatred is not 
hurting them at all; it only turns our own days and nights into a hellish turmoil.— 


Baptist Observer 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


Need ideas for ways of using material in this 


issue? Think through some of these suggestions. 


Signposts 

Invite your parents to a league meet- 
ing. Have a different person present 
each of the categories of guiding 
standards. Then go into discussion 
groups—each group handling one sec- 
tion. Does everyone (parents and 
young people) agree with the stand- 
ards as set up? What additions or 
changes would the group make? Then 
return to the large group to report. 

Your league—if it has the use of a 
mimeograph machine—could type up 
the statements as your leaguers and 
parents have worded them. Mimeo- 
graphed copies might be handed out 
in Sunday School. 


What Does the Synod Do for Us? 


Get the dramatist in your group to 
work this topic into a skit-tableau. 
Two people can take the parts of the 
pastor and Bob. Their parts are in 
dialogue. Then each phase of the 
synod’s work is done in tableau as a 
person describes it. 

After the presentation, discuss what 
your local church is doing in the ac- 
tivities of the synod. How can you 
serve more effectively in the synod? 
Would it be worthwhile to work up 
some type of presentation for the 
members of your congregation so they 
too might know how the synod serves 
in the work of the ULCA? 
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Fishermen and Farmers 


Leaguers, too, can take part in the 
big Evangelism Mission of the ULCA. 
This topic will help you find needs in 
your church and community which you 
can help meet. 

Some of this can be presented “as 
is’; some parts (lists, for instance) 
will have to be presented in a differ- 
ent manner. It’s your job now to do 
the weeding. 

How about having a blackboard on 
hand for jotting down ideas from the 
group. Have the prayer calendar writ- 
ten on slips of paper to hand out to 
every leaguer. 

Write to the LLA for additional 
materials on evangelism. Evangelism 
Service I may be used for your wor- 
ship service with this topic. 

Whatever you do, don’t let this be 
a topic where everyone listens, nods 
his head in agreement, and then goes 
home and forgets about it. Make this 
topic do something for your league 
and church! 


Marriage Means Responsibility 

Ask an active Christian couple to 
speak to your group about Christian 
marriage as they see it working in 
their lives. Your pastor .may act as 
moderator for the panelists (you 
might invite two couples to discuss 
matriage). 


_ Divide the topic into sections—each 
ection presented by a different per- 
on. As each part is presented, have a 
liscussion. Sections are the four tests 
‘f a marriage, the Church’s attitude 
»ward divorce, and methods of creat- 
‘ag a Christian home. 


Zork Camp Sites 

This material has been printed for 
‘ne purpose of informing interested 
york campers on opportunities for 
957. But, with careful planning, the 
naterial could be used for a worth- 
while topic. You will need the ma- 
rial from February LUTHER LIFE, 
op. 26-37; and March 250-35; and 
sp. 40-45 in this issue. 

Each site of a 1957 work camp can 
9e given as a description of the ac- 
ivities of the Church through one of 
its agenices. Discuss these agencies, 
and other agencies our Church has set 
ap for Christian witnessing. The 
ULCA Yearbook lists activities of 
service. 

Is your local church near any of 
these agencies? Perhaps you could visit 
one. How are you helping to support 
the various fields of witnessing in our 


Church ? 


Confirmation 

Combine this article and articles in 
1956 issues (see the Index, December 
1956). Use this as a review of con- 
firmation. Now think of the present 


confirmation class. Confirmation is the 
beginning of church membership for 
these young people. Help them take an 
active interest in the church. Invite 
them to Luther League. Throw a party 
in their honor (see page 46 of this 
issue). 


Worship Suggestions 


Turn to your Christian Youth 
Hymnal for worship helps. Services 
that can be used with these topics are 
Lent (page 319), Easter (page 323), 
and Personal Rededication (page 
2 

In the Index, find hymns, scripture 
lessons, and psalms under Christian 
Living, Confession of Faith, Confirma- 
tion, Consecration, Cross of Christ, 
Christian Discipleship, Grace, Chris- 
tian Growth, Guidance, Holy Week, 
Kingdom of God, Lent, Sanctification, 
Christian Service, Christian Witness- 
ing, and Youth. 

Using “Quiet Time’ 

The devotional section, although 
planned for private devotions, can be 
used effectively as a Bible Study for 
the group. Come to league early (or 
stay late) and discuss Bible passages 
read through the week. 

Your pastor may want to act as 
Bible Study leader (or leaguers may 
take turns). Discuss the main points 
in the daily readings. What did this 
mean in Jesus’ day? Today? To you? 


Jerry—Were you out in all that rain? 
Rufus—No, just the part that fell around me. 


Driver—How did you knock him down? 
Bill—1 didn’t! | pulled up to let him go across and he fainted. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


les femmes 


HIS page of clatter is devotedly 

dedicated to the fellows in our 
reading audience. Why? Because the 
material that follows is strictly about 
GIRLS. 

Earlier this year, the most recent 
reliable research figures about girls 
were made available by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. The study was sponsored and 
paid for by the National Headquarters 
of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. All 
youth directors of member-denomina- 
tions of the National Council of 
Churches were invited to a special 
pre-release data session in New York. 
I showed up with eyes open, ears alert, 
and ballpoint pen ready for some rec- 
ord-breaking penning. 

Fellows, the survey proved—what 
you've known all along—that a girl’s 
most absorbing leisure time activity is 
being with you! In the trade, it’s 
known as ‘“dating.’”’ Ninety percent of 
girls 16 years of age or older are dat- 
ing regularly. However, just because 
they’re holding hands with undeniable 
regularity, doesn’t mean that they are 
ready to limit their hand-holding ex- 
periences to just one fellow—at least 
not for awhile. 

Contrary to public opinion, girls 
under 19 years of age don’t like this 
business of “going steady.” They feel 
that the disadvantages far outweigh 
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the advantages. At the present time, 
you'll find no more than 10 out of 
100 girls “going steady.” (And some 
of those are steadying against their 
better judgement!) 

One other thing about dating! Most 
girls prefer that their dating partner 
“be their elder by a year or two.” 

Datemen, girls are rather picky 
about their choice of activities. Head- 
ing their I-like-to-do-this list is swim- 
ming, closely followed by dancing. 
Next in order are horseback riding, 
listening to radio or records, patties, 
and boating. (‘Parking was never 
once reportedly mentioned by any of 
the 1,925 girls interviewed.) 

Don’t ever ask a girl to play ping- 
pong—if you want to ask her for a 
date again. It is rated at the bottom 
of the list—No. 29th. It nosed out 
card-playing and gardening for the 
booby-prize. 

Of surprising concern—and you fel- 
lows may be partially responsible— 
was the fact that girls think rather 
lightly of “rules.” Femmes admit that 
rules are necessary, and that rules made 
by their parents are, for the most part, 
fair and helpful. However, when it 
comes right down to practicing the 
rules that are preached at them, they 
exercise a great measure of freedom. 

“In an emergency,’ 13 out of 100 
gitls would break the rule. 18 out of 
100 girls would break the rule “if 
their associates employed convincing- 
enough pressure.’ 12 out of 100 
would break the rule under “‘uncon- 
trollable impulse.’” Only 2 out of 100 
believe that ‘‘rules are made not to be 
broken,” and would abide by them 
until Gabriel toots his trumpet. 

As a finale, 93 out of 100 girls ex- 
pect to land a husband, someday! 
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